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Sum AND SERENE —the Chrysler Building, highest in the world, 
rears its seventy-seven stories to the skies. Its austere outline an 


epic of classic symmetry. A beauty that is ageless. 


Atlas White portland cement for terrazzo floors preserves all required 
color effects to harmonize completely with any symbolic tracery desired. 
For non-staining mortar—for concrete art stone —for stucco—it hasnopeer. If you'd like to see New York from the 


. top of its tallest tower—visit our office in 
For mass work, Universal portland and Atlas portland cement, of course. ae new Chrysler Building, 135 East 42nd 


Over 100 million sacks went into new construction last year. St., corner Lexington Ave. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO. 


Subsidiary of United Us States Steel Corporation 


Concrete for Permanence 


Reproduction of advertisement appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, August 16 issue 
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Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Albert Kahn, Architect 
H. G. Christman-Burke Co.., 
mtractors 
10 tons of Truscon W aterproofing 
Paste used in basement. 11 tons 
of Truscon Floor Hardener used 
in garage 


PreFERRED PROTECTION for 
America’s Outstanding Buildings 


It is pre-eminently fitting that the Fisher Building—the world’s finest 
commercial edifice—should employ Truscon protection; Truscon 
Waterproofing Paste against moisture and Truscon Metallic Floor 
Hardener against traffic. 


For nearly two decades these materials have been establishing records 
of proved results throughout the entire world. Today Truscon Water- 
proofing Paste and Truscon Metallic Floor Hardener occupy unchal- 


gearsote ke lenged leadership for products of their kind. 
TRUSCON 


Naturally, in a building where only tried and proved materials could 
Wassquedings « Damsgentings be considered, it was inevitable that the selection of waterproofings 
Floor Hardeners - Paints - Varnishes and floor hardeners should be awarded to Truscon. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES, Detroit, Mich. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Trade Division, 90 West St., New York 


Waterproofing Paste 
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| N T H | S | S S U E CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


September Exhibition of modern Architecture and Industrial 
Arts at Stockholm, Sweden. 


Sept. 12- ‘Man and Machines,’’ an exhibit representing 
Nov. 15 western industrial civilization, at Museums of 
the Peaceful Arts, 220 East 42nd Street, New 

CONTRIBUTORS ork Cor | 
September- International Hygienic Exhibition at Dresden, 
, ; October Germany. Buildings include a model hospital 
Walker Evans: a4 Brooklyn photographer recently returned onl onal alan project. ; _— 


from Europe and now engaged in commercial photography Sept. 7-14. Twelfth International Congress of Architects, 
: ‘ Buda Hungary. 
im Philadelphia and New York. nen, 8 


Sept. 8-13 A course of lectures on Fundamentals of Architecture 
Howard T. Fisher: author of the Country House article for members of I]luminating Engineering Society, 


conducted by the School of Architecture, Co- 


which appeared in the November, 1929 issue. lumbia University, N. Y. 
. ; The Committee of Twenty on Street and Outdoor 
Frederick J. Kiesler: an Austrian architect who has been Cleanliness, 2 East 103rd Street, New York City, 


have extended their prize contest for the design 
ofa Litter Basket for New York City until 
October 1. First Prize $500. 

architecture. October The Department of Architecture of the University 
of New York will begin a series of lectures on 
‘Promoting and Financing Building Projects.’’ 


practicing in New York, specializing in theatre work, 
and author of a recently published book on contemporary 


Robert E. Lederer: a German architect specializing in 


restaurant design Oct. 7-1 Annual convention of the Illuminating Engineering 

i Society. Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
William Stanley Parker: contributing editor and archi Oct. 8-12 Sixth National Conference of Church Architecture, 
tect practicing in Boston, well-known for his study of Cleveland, Ohio. 
ig Meal > alt niin Noy. 18-29 Art Exhibition, Royal Institute of British Archi- 

e legal aspect of architecture. tects, London (9, Conduit Street). 
Frederick P. Platt: a New York architect specializing in Dec. Competition for “esthetic improvement’ in design 
: of water tanks, sponsored by Chicago Bridge and 
planning of restaurants and athletic clubs. Iron Works. Albert M. Saxe, 430 N. Michigan 
: : , Avenue, Chicago, architectural advisor. 

Giles Gilbert Scott: an English architect who has April 18-25 Fourth Biennial Architectural and Allied Arts Ex- 


destgened many churches, among them the Cathedral position, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


at Liverpool 


A NEW FEATURE 
ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN THE RESIDENTIAL FIELD 


With this issue the editors announce a new feature for THE RECORD—a series of articles 
giving monthly surveys of economic conditions relating to the building industry in general. 

With the transitional changes in architecture there has come a corresponding change 
in the status of the architect himself. Apart from his artistic training he has become more 
and more a business man and a building specialist. The problems of specialization have 
made necessary a more intimate contact with business conditions. It is to satisfy and 
foster a demand for research data on current economic trends that this new department 
has been created in line with the editorial policy of furnishing the architectural profession 
with as much practicable information as possible. In view of the present period of depres- 
sion and the decline of construction activity it is felt that such economic surveys will be 
very valuable to the individual architect in planning for the future. 

The present study relates to the conditions within the restdential field of construction 
because this field has witnessed the largest decline of activity within the past year. Sub- 
sequent articles will relate to conditions within the field of non-residential building and 
engineering. From time to time the price trends of materials and the prospective building 
outlook will be considered, together with labor conditions, in their bearing on the con- 
struction industry asa whole. This close study of changing trends will be featured with a 
view to providing the practicing architect with necessary information on the market for 
his services. 

Statistics and charts will be based on figures compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
and will be interpreted in terms of building conditions by L. Seth Schnitman, chief statis- 
tician. Mr. Schnitman received his early training at the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
University and was formerly Chief of Division, Survey or CurRENT Bustness, a publication 
devoted to current business and industrial statistics and published by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington since 1921. 
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WHAT METALS TO USE 
Monel, Allegheny, KA2, Ascoloy, Nirosta, 18-8, Stainless Steel, Duraluminum 
What are these metals? What are their relative costs? What are their distinguishing qualities 
of color, ease of construction, permanency, and reaction to weathering? How can the 







architect distinguish and select among these metals for use on new building projects? 





To answer these questions the research department of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 





in collaboration with engineers and manufacturers, has prepared a comprehensive chart 





giving the relative costs and characteristics of these new metallic materials. The chart 





appears on pages 206 and 207 of this issue. 





RESTAURANTS 
Restaurant planning, in the light of technical developments, has become today more 
highly specialized than ever before. Considerations of the class of patronage, the type of 
service offered and the return on the capital invested are all problems which must be con 





sidered and analyzed before the architect can even begin to present his ideas in sketches 





A good architectural solution is conditioned by a complete analysis of the economic and 





social factors and the physical requirements of the particular establishment 





In this Technical News and Research study these problems are investigated; the results 





of the best practice are noted and the proper procedure indicated for the individual architect 





who is too busy with his practice to make an exhaustive research by himself. Equipment 





manufacturers and restaurant operators have been consulted in this studv, and the latest 


trends observed. For instance, there is at present an increasing trend toward the lunch 





counter type of restaurant. Most existing counters are raised relatively high trom the floor 





for ease in service but this necessitates a high counter stool. It has been found that women 





patrons, in particular, are averse to such an arrangement; the latest trend, it 1s pointed our, 





is to keep the counter at normal table level height, countersinking the tloor behind the 




















; counter so that there may be no loss of service efficiency, and permitting the use of chairs 
) instead of stools which thus appeals to the women patrons. Other similar developments in 
: restaurant practice are also recorded. 

Appended to the Technical News article is a check list of requirements which has been 
) developed by the office of F. P. Platt and Brother, architects, and found from experience 
| to be a satisfactory procedure 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE : 


GLASS... a Technical News and Research study ot 
the varied characteristics and physical properties ot 
glass and how it may be used to best advantage in 


various types of construction 
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HOW THE ARCHITECT MAY CULTIVATE BUSINESS... 
although architects do not openly solicit jobs, 
believing that meritorious work will induce new 
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clients to accept their service, nevertheless there are 
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methods of developing new business, systematically 
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followed by successful offices, which may aid archi- 
tects in increasing their practice. 
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PORTFOLIO OF BANKS... examples selected for their 
suitability to the chain bank, having similarity of 
treatment but with differences in plan. 
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* PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES 


By WALKER EVANS 
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A BUSINESS OFFICE RECEPTION ROOM 
DESIGNED BY HOWARD T. FISHER 


This main reception room for the 
Frances Hooper advertising agency occu- 
pies an entire floor in the tower of the 
Wrigley Building. The two large double 
windows open up to the southeast and 
southwest affording an excellent view both 
down the Chicago River toward Lake 
Michigan and up the river toward the city. 
The general shape of the room is in the 
form of an ‘“‘L” with equal arms. The 
curve in the outer corner of the room is 
recalled at the reentrant angle of the 
opposite wall. 

In order to cover certain exposed pipes 
it was necessary to fur out the walls, thus 
giving a sufficient window reveal to permit 
the installation of Venetian blinds in 
pockets. The two separate double-hung 


windows with which each outer wall of 


the room is equipped are here tied together 
into one composition by the use of a single 


blind running across the entire width of 


the two windows. The upright column in 
the center is treated with a fluted panel to 
reduce its Conspicuousness to a minimum. 

The radiator under each window is con- 
cealed in a wooden enclosure also running 
across the full width of the two windows. 
The top of this enclosure is used for plants. 

In the outer corner of the room is a built- 
in curved bookcase. Because the building 
is somewhat out of square, this bookcase, 
as well as the seat in front of it, is elliptical 
rather than circular in form. The upright 
divisions in the bookcase are wedge-shaped, 


being thicker at the back than at the front. 
This results in the sides of each compart- 
ment being parallel and thus removing the 
usual disadvantages of curved bookcases. 
The ceiling and walls—without super- 
fluous cornices or moldings—are entirely 
covered with a polished aluminum foil 
applied in pieces approximately one foot 
square. The room as far as possible was 
laid out so that the joints in the aluminum 
foil line up with the squares of the book- 
cases and with the window openings. The 
aluminum foil is .oo065"’ thick, polished, 
and mounted with an asphaltic: binder on 
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OFFICE LAYOUT 


WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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30-pound bond paper. It is applied to the 
wall with ordinary paper-hangers’ paste. 
The floor, also divided into approximate 
one-foot squares in the same manner as the 
ceiling, is made of Na-wood, a wood-fibre 
insulating board '4"’ thick laid in the same 
manner as cork tile. Alternating squares 
were laid with the opposite side of the 
material turned up so as to give a slight 
checkerboard pattern. This material was 
painted black after its installation and 
treated with three coats of a cork lacquer. 
Such a floor will not stand severe usage. 
Owing to the small size of the elevator 
giving access to this office, the large pieces 
of furniture had to be built in sections. 
The flat desk, for example, comes apart in 
three pieces, and the magazine rack and 


Stone-Raymor 


A BUSINESS OFFICE RECEPTION ROOM 
WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 


200 


smaller desk come apart in two pieces, the 
line of division being frankly indicated. 
The tops of the radiator enclosures are also 
removable in case of repairs. A slight set- 
back at the base of all the larger pieces of 
furniture is also employed in the baseboard 
around the radiator enclosures. 

The room is illuminated by two ceiling 
lights, each consisting of eight tubular 
25-watt frosted counter light bulbs. To 
diffuse the light a piece of sand-blasted 
glass is suspended below them approxi- 
mately 3°’ from the ceiling 

The flat top desk is equipped on each 
side with filing drawers at the bottom and 
smaller drawers above. In the middle is a 
large drawer of a size sufficient to take an 
unfolded newspaper 
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The large desk has a built-in light 
which can be shoved down into a 
position flush with the top of the 
desk when not in use. 
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The construction of the desk light 
consists of a trough reflector set 
behind a narrow strip of sand- 
blasted glass. 
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A BUSINESS OFFICE RECEPTION ROOM 
WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 
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Hedesch-Blessing 


A BUSINESS OFFICE RECEPTION ROOM All exposed woodwork is painted 


WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO a bluish green. 
HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 
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The fabrics repeat the color scheme A BUSINESS OFFICE RECEPTION ROOM 
of the woodwork. WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 
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Hedrich-Blesst 


A BUSINESS OFFICE RECEPTION ROOM The illumination of the small desk 
WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO is by a trough reflector also set 
HOWARD T. FISHER. DESIGNER behind a piece of sand-blasted 


glass. 
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QUALITIES OF METALS FOR BUILDINGS* 


APPROXI 


MATERIAL 


Aluminum (2s 


Duralumin (17st 


Aluminum 
Silicon (43s 


Brass 


vellow 


Bronze 


Copper 


Everdur 


Stainless Steel 
or Iron 

I m 
Steel 

2. Chronium 
Nickel Steel 18&8 


German Silver 


Monel Meral 


Nickel 


Zinc 


Zilloy 


Ascolov No. 66 
Carpenter No 
Delhi A 
Duraloy B 
Enduro A A 
Lesco M 
Special Defirust 
Stainless Iron 2, 1 
Stainless M 
Uniloy 1409, 1609 
U. S. S. Chromiun 
1 16-18 
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APPROXI AP WEIGHT 
MATI PROXI- PER SQ 
ESSENTIAL MATE FT.24GA 
COMPO PRICE 25 
SITION ! PER LB.‘ 


Cu 95‘ 


Si 4% 
Mn 1°; 


Cr 15-18% @ ¢ 


under 0.10°; 


Cr 18% 
Ni 8% 


under 0.15‘ 


Cu 65°7 
Ni 18% 
Zn 17% 


Ni 68°; 
Cu 29% 
balance 
Mn C, Si 
and Fe 


990 Ni 
plus Mn and 
( 


990 Zn 


4% Al, 3% Cu 
Balance Zn 


2TRADE NaMES 


Chromium Steel 


Allegheny Stee! Company 
Carpenter 5reel Company 
Associated Alloy Steel Company 
Duraloy Company 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Latrobe Electric Stee! Company 
Rustless Iron Corporation of Amer 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Firth-Sterling Steel Company 
Universal Steel Company 


} 


U. S, Steel Corporatior 


PRICE 
PER SQ 
24 
GA 


ORDINARY 
ATMOS 
PHEREI 


COLOR 
WHEN WI 
NEW 


25 


COLOR 


SPECIAL 
AFTER WEATHERING 
ATHERING |» CONDITIONS 
Moist Sulphur 


Ous atmosphe re 


Obrainable 
j 


8 
polished or flec 


lg 


Loses some re 


tivity with 


oxidized gr: age 


finish 


Me 


brown at 


Du 


Battleship gray 


El OR 


Chronium Nickel 


yttied green 
} } 


1 DiACK 


Il Grav Not recommende 


Recommended 


IRON 
Steel 18 at 


Allegheny Stee 

arpenter Steel 

wee s Iror 

Duralov 

Republic Stee 

Latrobe Electr 

Midvale Company 

U. S. Steel Corporation 
Associated Alloy Steel Company 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Colonial Steel Company 
Colonial Steel Company 
Firth-Sterling Company 


U. S. Steel Corporation 


Other Metals 


The American Brass Company 
International Nickel Co 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co 








SPECIAL 
WEATHERING 
CONDITIONS ° 

Sea Water 





AVAILABLE ‘° 


COEFFI 
CIENT OF 
THERMAL 


METH- 
ODS OF 
FABRI 
CATION 


WEIGHT 
IN LBS 
PER Cl 
INCH 


FORMS 


32 








DD, F, R, 









Recommert de 1 for Al W 7 SP ys 
special uses except Fr 
Can be used 1f All DD, F, R, 
rotected Except ( W IO! 
Recomme 1 1 fo All Db, I ° R 
pecia se except Fr and WwW, SP yf 
SMP 
Recommended by B. CR, D, Ss 4 316 
manufacturer i, a 
Limited use B.ck. DS A 202 
recommended r,W 
Recommended by 
inufacturer A SS 3 
Rec led B,CR,D, HR, \ 32 
Ss, T, W 
A A ( 
Recomme by A DD, F, R, 28 
manutact s SS, W 
DD, F. 
A! Z, W008 rs4 
SP 
Bt. B.S 
W 4 31 
B, CR, D, HR, All 32 
i 
Al] A |] 32 
Not recommended C5 F,R, SS 2523 
Not recommended Cc. 6 F,R, SS 256 
al 
Alum © Prices The prices q a approx 
Carbor marel or this 
Chromium ons, ng on size of 
( arket co ns, and quantity 





g Magnesiun 
Manganese 
N acl 
Lead 
Mik Of 
Tin 


7 
d 





Danger of Electrolytic Actiot 
The reactior 


“Caution 






f wrong com 
strated by th I 
copper and zinc 
Metals of opposite electrical 
Poss 


couple 


metals 
Raivanic 
electrodes 
poles will react 
bility of formation 
necessitates spec 
avoid trouble, 
any problem of moisture 


S$ well il 

cell, using 
n a similar way 
of galvanic 


4 


study in order to 


there is 


ial 
especially wher 


MI 


PANSIO 





AN 

MELT- 
ING 
POINT 
DE 
N GREES 
sta I 


EX 


ULTIMATE 
STRENGTH 


IN LBS 
PER SQ 
IN 


ee 
133 Il! 12 to 
3 
5 to 
123 1193 63 
17 ox to 
1d 22 
4 1875 43 to 
75. 
i XN 4 
35; co 
I j 
ao 1gs Ff to 
5; 
SO, to 
I44 IS3 145, 
61 7 Ss to 
15 
‘ tO 
j ‘) I 
$5,000 tO 
I 3 I 
4 246 65,000 to 
T4o 
6§ ,C00 TO 
14 264 115,00 
14 756 3 x to 
40, 
033 797 45,000 to 


about 65,0« 


© Key to Abbreviation 


Available forms 





YIELD 
POINT 





LBS. PER 
SQ. IN. 
4, to 
a$ 

2§ to 
oe to 
16,0 

2§, to 
I 

12 

24 to 
44, 

2 to 
S> 

4§ to 
Il 

4 to 

6 

35, to 
125, 

2 to 
I 


the 
the 


B Bar 

( Castings 

CR Cold-rolled 

D Drawn 

Fr Forgings 

HR Hot-rolled 

S Sheets 

I Tubing 

Ww Wire 

ES Extruded shapes 

SMP— Screw machine products 
* Much of the data used is from 

1929, issue of the Chemic 


tember, 


al 


Met 


QUALITIES OF METALS FOR BUILDINGS 


DUCTION 


APPROXI- 
MATE RE- 
O} 
CROSS-SEC- 
TION AREA 


ELONGA- 
TION ¢% 


IN TENSION 





tab 


all 


TEST 


_————— 
40 tO § 
25 to 1€ 
25 tO 3 
5 to 60°, 4 to 47 
( 
5 ‘ 4s) 
to 40% 3 tO 35 
60 to 70"; 5 tO 35 
30 to 80%; 5 tO 5 
40 to 60° 15 [03 
$$ tO 70°; 45 to 6 
2 tO § 
30 to 75% Up to §« 
20 to 75% Up to 53 
I§ tO 3§ 


Fabrication Methods 


DD Deep drawing 
I Flanging 
R Riveting 
SS Soft soldering 
w Welding 
SP Spinning 


le which appeared in the Sep- 


g Journal 
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Aluminum and Duralumin. Originally ‘‘duralumin"’ 
referred to the alloy invented by Alfred Wilm, but 
it is now more or less generally used for all of the 
strong aluminum alloys. These alloys include 17ST, 
s1ST, and 25ST. They are all wrought alloys, like 
the original duralumin. Most aluminum ornamental 
work is done in the aluminum silicon alloy No. 43. 

The natural finish of aluminum is that of silver 
with a bluish cast. However, there is a slight 
difference in the color of the different products, 
depending upon the method by which they are 
made. On polishing an aluminum surface, the tinge 
of blue becomes more pronounced, and the surface 
has a greater reflectivity for light. Sand-blasting 
reduces the reflectivity of the surface, and produces a 
finish similar to that of etched glass. A carborun- 
dum blast gives a darker shade of gray, since in this 

acarborundum are 
A satin finish is ob- 


cperation small particles of 
deposited on the aluminum. 
tained by wire-brushing the surface or rubbing it 
with an emery cloth. A polished surface will remain 
brighter much longer than a rough or “‘as cast”’ 
surface, since the dust and dirt in the air cannot 
collect on it as easily. 

Artificial shades of gray may be produced by 
deplating products made from the aluminum-silicon 
alloys. In this deplating by electrolysis, aluminum 
is removed from the surface and silicon particles 
are left exposed. Since oxygen forms at the anode, 
the surface of the piece being deplated is oxidized. 
By varying the current densities and time, different 
shades of gray may be obtained. 

Bronze and Red Brass. These alloys, which are 
of compositions widely available according to 
properties desired, have long been used, and their 
applications are well known, consisting principally 
of ornamental trim. 

Copper. When copper is first erected, it is a dis- 
tinctive reddish color. This darkens until the metal 
becomes a grayish black. After a period of time, it 
changes to a gray-green which 1s characteristic of 
the weathered metal. 

This slight surface corrosion is governed by 
atmospheric conditions. Near the seacoast this 
change comes about within a vear or two. In manu- 
facturing centers the copper frequently remains 
black for a number of years before the change to 
gray-green patina is complete. This is due to small 
amounts of sulphur gases in industrial atmosphere. 
Away from salt air and manufacturing centers, this 
change is very slow. In these regions it is often 
desirable to color copper artificially. 

Everdur. This is a relatively new copper-bearing 
alloy, originated and now being developed by the 
American Brass Company. It has excellent corro- 
sion-resisting properties. Its composition is approxi- 
mately 95% copper, 4% silicon, and 1% manganese. 
In weathering it takes on the gray-green patina of 
copper on bronze. 
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Nickel Silver Alloy (German Silver). This is a 
white metal available in several analyses, one of 
which is 65°, copper, 18% nickel, 17°% zinc. It is 
an attractive looking metal but requires much 
attention to keep it so. 

Nickel. This metal requires frequent polishing to 
keep it bright. Applied as solid metal, it is probably 
more permanent than copper. 

Monel Metal. A white metal 68°% nickel, 29% 
copper, and balance manganese, carbon, silicon and 
iron. It is excellent for interior applications of great 
variety, and has been successfullv used on exteriors 
Owing to the copper content this metal will weather 


to a mottled grav-green brown 


Stainless Steel, Stainless Iron or Rustless Steel 


1. Chromium Steel. For interior work, a stainless 
material known simply as stainless iron or steel has 
been found eminently satisfactory and has been ex 
Its lower price is an 
When strength 


tensively used in bank vaults 

important factor in its selection 

rather than perfect corrosion resistance is desired, a 

lower chrome type (11 to 14°; chrome) is available 
2. Chromium Nickel Steel 


For external use, the different tvpes of this material 


Eighteen and Eight 


have narrowed down to alloys, chiefly iron with 
high chromium content plus nickel as the preferred 
composition suitable to meet conditions required 
The metal now generally manufactured and recom- 
mended is available under a long list of trade names 
see chart It contains 18°% chromium and 8% 
nickel, with the balance chiefly tron, and is known 
to steel makers as “‘Eighteen-Eight.”’ It resists 
ordinary corrosion, remaining bright for a long 
period of time. The maintenance factor 1s prac 
tically eliminated. 

Steel: Galvanized, Schope and Other Protective Coatings 
Zinc-coated (galvanized) steel sheets have become 
tonnage material for industrial buildings but require 
considerable maintenance, and unfortunately have 
a life of only a few vears. It is felt that improved 
quality is possible and could be furnished if a de 
mand were created. Steel is sometimes protected by 
spraying on a surface of molten zinc during the 
process of manufacture. (n eight-story metal 
walled building in Holland by Van Der Vlugt uses 
this finish. 

Enameled Steel. 


to sheet steel or other types of sheet metal. It may 


Porcelain enamel may be applied 


be applied in all colors, and will not be affected by 
weathering except in a moist sulphurous atmosphere 
where special acid-resisting enamel should be used. 

Zinc. This metal weathers to a battleship gray. 
It is interesting for its stability of surface and, 
when strength is not a factor, this property together 
with its low price and possibility of contrasting 
effects should command favorable attention. Zilloy 
is an alloy of 93% zinc, 4°¢ aluminum, and 3°; 


copper. 













METAL CHAIRS 





DESIGNED BY MIES VAN DER ROHE 
BERLIN, 19927 
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DESIGN MARCEL BREUER 
BAUHAUS DESSAU, 192¢ 
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WORK CHAIR 
DESIGN BAUHAUS DESSAU 


1999 


KITCHEN STOOL 
DESIGN BAUHAUS DESSAU 


1929 
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DESIGN LE CORBUSIER) JEANNERET, PERRIAND PARIS, 1999 
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AIRPLANE CHAIRS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Steurd Fi 


Window display contributes to 
selling of merchandise. Goods and 
the architectural setting are coor- 
dinated, illustrating the close tie-up 
between selling and display. 





SHOP WINDOW DISPLAYS 


SAKS AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


F. J. KIESLER 
DESIGNER 
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Sieurd Fischer 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
SAKS AND CO., NEW YORK CITY 
F. J. KIESLER, DESIGNER 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
SAKS AND CO., NEW YORK CITY 
F. J. KIESLER, DESIGNER 
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KIESLER, DESIGNER 


SAKS AND CO., NEW YOk 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
SAKS AND CO., NEW YORK CITY 
F. J. KIESLER, DESIGNER 
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INTERIOR DISPLAYS 
SAKS AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


WALTER F. MARCH 
DESIGNER 
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ith Side and West Front 


THE NEW CHARTERHOUSE CHAPEL 
SURREY, ENGLAND 
GILES GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT 


The new chapel of the Charterhouse 
School, at Godalming in Surrey, is a memo- 
rial to Carthusians who fell in the War. 

The total interior length of the chapel is 
igo’, the width 43’, and the height from 
the floor to the crowns of the transverse 
irches 62’. The five great lancet windows 
in each side, whose tops are carried up into 

he vaulting, are 38’ high and 3’ 3’’ wide. 
The exterior walls are faced with Bargate 
tone of a light tawny cream. The roof is 
yvered with handmade sand-faced tiles of 
warm grayish hue. Inside the walls and 
aulted roof are plastered and also tinted a 
arm cream. 

The altar and the reredos are made of the 
own Hornton stone which comes from 
e neighborhood of Banbury. The organs, 





galleried out from opposite sides of the 
chapel, occupy one bay near the east end. 
At the west end, a stone screen, which 
extends as high as the tops of the stall 
canopies, forms a_ shallow ante-chapel 
which is in reality only a passageway. The 
outer side of this screen is inscribed‘ with 
the names and years of all the old Carthu- 
sians in whose memory the chapel is built. 
The inner side is lined with canopied stalls. 
All the woodwork in the chapel is of oak, 
devoid of dressing. 

The head master of Charterhouse calls 
attention to certain considerations: ‘‘A 
school chapel differs both in use and origin 
from an ordinary church, and its architec- 
ture is conditioned by the difference. It has 
a uniform congregation. A parish 
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church has a larger constituency than a 
school chapel, but in actual experience it 
never gathers them all together. A school 
chapel will be filled daily; a school of six 
hundred boys needs a larger building than 
a town with a population of thousands.’ 

The proportion of wall surface is vastly 
in excess of the window area. The tall 
lancet windows are set well back from the 
interior wall surface so that on looking up 
the chapel from the west end no windows 
are visible, except the east window which 
carries the eve at once to the altar and 
reredos. 

The fenestration gives complete adequacy 


NEW CHARTERHOUSE CHAPEL 
GODALMING, SURREY 
GILES GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT 
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of lighting within a relatively small glass 
area. Small subsidiary windows penetrate 
the walls at the sides of the chapel just 
above the stalls. The lancet window tops 
extending well up into the vaulting neces- 
sitate a dormer treatment. 

Five great buttresses, or pairs of but- 
tresses, divide each side into six bays. These 
rib-like coupled buttresses that articulate 
the exterior are patently fresh creations. 
The architect has drawn upon the store- 
house of precedent only to call into being 


something wholly fresh. He has used 


precedent as a servant. 
Haro_tp DoNALDSON EBERLEIN 


West Screen 
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- “est End NEW CHARTERHOUSE CHAPEL 
GODALMING, SURREY 
GILES GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT 
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NEW CHARTERHOUSE CHAPEL Southeast Porch 
GODALMING, SURREY 
GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT 
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West Door NEW CHARTERHOUSE CHAPEL 
GODALMING, SURREY 
GILES GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECT 
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‘Saturdays off’ for draftsmen during 
summer months is commonly accepted by 
architectural firms not only for convenience 
to the office force but because there is 
“better morale with no loss in perform- 
ance."’ In a survey that was limited to 
investigation of fifty offices in scattered 
parts of the country, information was 
obtained on: 


1. Hours of employment during summer 
and remainder of year; 

Whether or not office work was done 
on Saturday; 


™ 


3. Advantage or disadvantage of system. 


Ninety-six per cent of offices reporting 
do not work during summer more than 
five of the seven week days. The Saturday 
loss in summer is usually compensated by 
longer working hours. In most cases, the 
reduced time is applied to June, July and 
August, but in four instances September 1s 
included. Two offices close on Saturday 
throughout the year, the force working 
until ten o'clock p. m. on each Thursday. 
Total working hours during the week vary 
from 39 to 45 hours during winter and from 
35 to 45 hours during summer. 


The following are ‘representative 
schedules to which comment by a member 
of the firm is added. 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri Sat. Total 
Summer 734 734 734 734 7% 3834 
Other Seasons 7 7 7 7 7 4 39 

Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. fF Sat. Toral 
Summer 8 8 Ss s S 4 
Other Seasons 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 4 414 

Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Total 
Summer 734 7% 734 7% 734 38% 
Other Seasons 7 7 7 - - 4 39 
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WORKING SCHEDULE FOR DRAFTSMEN 


How long should be the working week or the working 
day? What about summer schedules? Does the architect- 
employer also gain by ‘Saturdays off’? 





Mon Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat Total 
Summer 7 = - + = 36 
Orher Seasons 7 - - > 314 3814 


Comment of Firm: ‘‘We consider it an 
advantage to close the office on Saturday 
during June, July and August. The time is 
made up on a ‘gentleman's agreement.’ ©’ 


Mon Tues Wed. Thurs. Fri Sat Toral 


Summer 7 7 7 7 7 35 
Other Seasons 7 7 7 7 7 4 39 

Comment: 

“We all get more time off and can work 
better while here. The acceptance of the 
five-day week by the building industry, 
and the surprising sight of a skyscraper 
standing silent on Saturday, has pushed 
things further toward Mr. Ford's five-day 
week, and I think it will gradually come 
to most business and professions.”’ 


Comment: 

“During June, July, August and Septem- 
ber our office is closed all day Saturday 
except for attendance to cover special 
messages, etc., and the staff 
sufficient time on the other five days of the 
week to make up for Saturday closing. 
The advantage of this arrangement is that 
the time put in on the five week-days 
during the months when we are closed for 
Saturdays is much more efficiently used than 
was the case when the office was open on 
Saturday mornings during summer months, 
because during those summer months there 
was a much reduced attendance of those 
who should be at the office and a good deal 
of lost time due to plans to get away.”’ 


work S a 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat Total 
Summer 74 74 74 714 74 17M 
Other Seasons 7 > > - - ; 28 
Comment: 
‘We have made a practice of closing our 
office on Saturday during the four summer 










ur 
ier 








months for the last six years and find it has 
worked out most satisfactorily in every 
way. We find that efficiency and the 
amount of work accomplished are greater, 
rather than less.’ 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat Total 


7 7 7 11 7 ( 39 


Summer 


Other Seasons 39 


Comment: 

*“On Thursday nights we work until 
10:00 P. M. and take Saturday off the year 
round.’ 

Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Total 


Summer S S S S 39 


Orher Seasons 7 7 7 7 4 39 


Comment: 

‘All my men like this summer schedule 
g a.m. to 6 p. during summer) as it 
gives them long week-ends. None of my 
clients comes into the office on Saturdays 
and most contractors now don't work on 
Saturdays, so it is no inconvenience to 
anyone. ’’ 


Comment: 

‘If we are not busy draftsman works 
until 5 and we charge his 4 hours for 
Saturday against him and when we are 
busy he makes this up in overtime. Eight 
hours a day for a draftsman is about his 
limit without his becoming overtired, and 
a man can work for 1o hours a day for 
about two weeks but he is then too tired 
to continue this schedule for the following 
week, when we work one night and close 
at 5 the next alternating and so on.” 


Mon Tues. Wed. Thurs Fri. Sat Toral 


Other Seasons 7 als 772 714 a4 372 41 


Comment: 

‘| believe the half-day Saturday in 
summer is useless so far as the office 1s 
concerned—the men come in late and get 
away as early as possible, and the inter- 
vening time is spent getting ready to go, 
x thinking about it. Moreover, the full 
lay Saturday and Sunday keep the men 
fresher during the Summer months."’ 





Other Comments: 
‘In order to live most people must work. 
I am not in favor of any five-day week with 
six days’ pay at the present stage of our 
economic development. I always worked 
six or seven days a week and three or four 
evenings also, and I still do this. A good 
deal of my success—such as it is—I attribute 
to my willingness to work while the other 
fellows were wasting time playing. 

‘It's very easy for the men to take holi- 
days at the Boss’ expense. I notice, how- 
ever, where men are on a time basis and 
take holidays at their own expense, they 
don’t take them. 

“Working longer hours during the week 
and taking Saturdays off is not satisfactory 
as far as the employer is concerned and I've 
talked to a number who have tried it. It 
comes down to a reduction in hours of work 
per week at the same pay and is at the ex- 
pense of the employer 100‘ 

‘The men start to think of their holidays 
now on Friday afternoon even when they 
work Saturday. If they shouldn't work 
Saturday they would try and get away 
Friday and begin thinking about it Thurs- 
day. 

“I treat my men fairly—they get two 
W eeks’ vacation (I didn’t take one for many 
vears); they are ‘paid when they are sick; 
they are paid time and one-half for over- 
time. Sometimes they are sick a day or two 
one week and the next week they work a 
few hours’ overtime and expect to be paid 
for 1t 

‘‘Have a heart for the Boss—someone 
must work besides him in order to pay rent 
and salaries. The trend of the time is to 
avoid work as much as possible—we have 
forgotten the example of our forefathers. 
Nothing worth while was ever accom- 
plished without work and thrift instead of 
making a bad situation worse. The reason 
we have gunmen and bandits is because 
men want easy money and are not willing 
to work for it. 

“To sum up—less work is accomplished 
by working longer hours early in the week 
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and taking Saturdays off than by working 
regular hours and also on Saturday. Satur- 


days off are taken at the expense of the 
Boss and are another added expense.’ 


Comment: 

“It has long been our custom to close 
the office Saturday mornings in summer 
time, starting the first of July and ending 
the first Saturday after Labor Day. How- 
ever, we usually make up the time by work- 
ing until 5:30 on week days. We have 
found that more work is accomplished by 
working until 5:30 than by working on 
Saturday, and we feel that it is more 
equitable to our employees to permit them 
to take Saturday off when many times the 
executives take the Saturdays off. It is a 


SUMMER 


The office of Frederick L. Ackerman 
solved to their own satisfaction the sum- 
mer vacation which often is spread over 
several months with consequent disorgant- 
zation. “‘Last summer,’ writes Mr. Acker- 
man, ‘“‘we inaugurated a new system for 
summer vacations which we thought would 
serve our office and our clients in a better 
manner. The one summer's experience was 
quite satisfactory and will probably be con- 
tinued until something better is offered. 
‘We notified our clients, jobs under con- 
struction, and others interested, that the 
office would be closed for a period of two 
weeks starting on a given date. At this 
time all went on their vacations except 
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better working organization than coming 
in Saturdays for one-half day. 

“In the winter time I feel that the de- 
mands of our clients are better met by 
working on Saturdays.” 


Comment: 

“It has been our custom during the last 
few vears to adopt the Saturday-closing 
plan during the months of June, July and 
August. It is the plan in this office to make 
up the time lost on Saturday morning by 
having the draftsmen work the requisite 
number of hours Tuesday night of each 
week. We find that this works out very 
much better than by increasing each day's 


work bv an hour or so 


VACATION 


one or two who were here to take care of 
jobs in progress. The office was officially 
closed, but open enough to take care of 
new work and contingencies. In other 
words, a skeleton force remained 

‘This system has its advantages insofar 
as there 1s not a continual shifting of duties 
in the office during the summer and out- 
siders are not disappointed in finding cer- 
tain members of the staff away. Any 
disappointments that come, come all at 
once at a definite stated time. It 


simplifies the allotment of periods for 


also 
vacations as no one feels that thev are 
going away at a more advantageous time 
than others.’ 


Thousands of dressing rooms at Coney Island beach 
cover more than two acres of ground space. (See 
following page for simplified dressing room planning.) 
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NOTES ON DRAFTING AND DESIGN 


REDUCE DRESSING ROOMS 

Dressing rooms may be reduced in num- 
ber by an improved method recently devised 
for a beach bathhouse near Berlin. Instead 
of providing a separate dressing room for 
each bather, as is the case at most beaches, 
a limited number of rooms are built with 
small lockers or hangers adjoining these 
dressing rooms. The occupant of a dressing 
room passes clothes and valuables to an 
attendant through a small opening at the 
rear of the dressing room. The bather ts 
given a number tag that slips over the 
wrist. The attendant places the clothes in 
a numbered locker or on a hanger. When 
the dressing room 1s vacated it is ready for 
use by another person. Clothes are watched 
by the attendant with responsibility for loss 
by the management. With this method 4o 
dressing rooms may do the service of Soo, 
and there is a considerable saving in con- 
struction cost and space. Also dressing 
rooms may be made more convenient be- 
cause of their limited area 


LOCKERS 


SMALL OPENINGS 


AISLE FOR ATTENDANT 








Courtesy of Bauwelt 
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FOLDING PARTITIONS AND DOORS 


A novel means for closing off adjoining 
rooms or dividing one room into smaller 
units is made possible by the Fol-Dec 
folding partition. It is suited to hotels, 
schools, banquet halls, dining rooms, 
churches, Sunday schools, lodge halls, 
gymnasiums, apartments, hospitals, kitch- 
enettes, and homes. The partitions are 
made of steel upright stiles, held in place 
by steel spacers, covered on each side with 
a blanket of heavy felt. The felt aids 
sound-proofing. The folding partitions can 
be opened like curtains and locked like 
doors, giving privacy. 


AUTOMATIC DOOR THAT OPENS TO ONE'S 
SHADOW 


A sliding door has been devised by the 
General Electric Laboratories that opens 
and closes automatically. When a person 
approaches a door and comes within a 


proper distance it opens, and closes again 


after he has passed through the door 
opening. It operates by means of a photo- 
electric cell. “‘A ray of light is focused 
past the threshold of the door onto a 
photo-electric cell. This ray, when inter- 
rupted by the body of a person approach- 
ing the doorway, sets a hydraulic door- 
opener in operation. The hydraulic device 
is somewhat similar to that used in subway 
cars for opening doors.”’ The door holds 
open for an adjustable period of time. 


CHUTE TO BASEMENT 


Boxes, barrels and even coal may be a 
lowered to basement by a chute. The — | 
. ; ; : ; FIRST FLOOR IRON COVER 
illustration indicates the construction of 
such a chute for the Hi-Hat Restaurant, | 
by J. R. Davidson, architect, illustrated 
in this issue, pages 235-241. The slide is 
of concrete with side walls of T. and G. 
boards on studs. The lower part of the 
slide is faced with galvanized iron. A con- 
crete buffer wall terminates the chute. BASEMENT 


T é6|\G. ON STUDS 
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WORKING DETAILS 
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LOS ANGELES 
. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 
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WORKING DETAILS 
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WORKING DETAILS 
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UNIT COSTS IN OFFICE BUILDINGS 


A recent report on office building construction showed fewer square feet of rentable 
space but an increased total construction cost. One cannot draw precise conclusions 
from such a report without more detailed information as to the character of the par- 
ticular buildings involved, but it indicates what appears to be one of the results of the 
“modern” stepped-back type of construction, which is a higher unit cost per cubic 
foot and per square foot of rentable area. This general indication is borne out by figures 
given me by the architect of a building of this type under construction in Boston. 

Our new law permitting this type of building was passed in 1927 as a permissible 
alternative to the flat 155’ limit otherwise still in effect. It lie construction above 
the 155’ limit providing all elements of construction are kept within an envelope devel- 


oped by planes sloping back one foot for every 2'2 feet in height, starting 125’ above 
the curb level, and applied to all lot lines, party lines as well as street lines. This creates 

pyramidal form which permits a great increase in maximum height on large lots. 
A further restriction provides that the total cube of the building so built shall not exceed 
the cube determined by the “buildable area”’ of the lot multiplied by 155 feet. Thus 
the new provision permits no general increase in the cubic contents of the building 
except that the volume of the light courts, which would reduce the cube of the old style 


building, can be regained at least partially in the upper reaches of the setbacks, prov ided 
the lot is large enough. 

I was interested to compare the figures of such a building with those for a building 
of the old style, 155’ high, on the same lot. They were given as follows in round 
figures: the buildable area of the lot was 20,000 sq. ft. which, multiplied by 155, gave 
the permitted cube of 3,100,000; the cube on a 155’ building would be 2,261,000 cu. ft; 
the cube on the setback building is 2,480,000 cu. ft. Here we find the older type would 
have obtained 73°% of its permitted cube while the new type obtained 80°%, a gain of 
7°%, equal to 219,000 cu. ft. Clearly a more intensive development of the lot 

In rentable areas, however, the figures were as follows: old style 213,347 sq. ft.; 
new style 220,600 sq. ft., a gain of only 7,203 sq. ft. The cube of the new style building 
increased 9.7°¢ while the rentable area increased 3.4°%. The rentable area for the old 
style building was 9.4% of its cube, that of the new style 8.9%. The increase in rentable 
area was only 3.3% of the increase in cube. 

The conclusion is clear that more expensive rentable area is being built and therefore 
higher rents must be charged unless the smaller proportionate cost of the land offsets 
the increased cost of construction, which does not appear to be the case. 

There are various obvious features of the upper setback floors that permit increased 
rentals per sq. ft.—light, air, quiet, corner rooms. These are good reasons for the ‘‘cost 
of high living”’ in our new office buildings, but we remember hearing a good deal about 
the economic necessity of high buildings. 

The economic factor is evidently not cheaper unit costs of construction. The larger 
proportion of utilities in the upper smaller stories are clear confirmation of the increased 
cost per square foot of rentable area shown in the figures just quoted. Average cost per 
cu. ft. is also increased due to setbacks and added height above the ground. 

The economic necessity appears to be the need of higher and more expensive buildings 
to carry the increased cost of the site, which is of course still further increased as a result 
of the opportunity afforded to build the higher and more expensive buildings. 

One is irresistibly reminded of the phenomenon of a cat chasing its tail. Is this 
phenomenon being repeated in our present-day high buildings? 


WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER. 
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DETAIL OF SIGNS THE HI-HAT RESTAURANT 
Copper letters against flush opal glass. LOS ANGELES 
J. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 
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Morgan 


Entrance showing use of Zenitherm 


THE HI-HAT RESTAURANT ee ae 

ocks, glass, copper, steel a . 
LOS ANGELES cylindrical Fink. linolites a the 
J. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER rounded corner. 
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Entrance door of copper and glass. 


THE HI-HAT RESTAURANT 
LOS ANGELES 
J. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 
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DINING ALCOVES 


Detail showing stepped cornice of 
redwood, behind which is the ex- 
haust ventilation. Flower vases of 
Monel metal. 





Morgan 


Above ... PANTRY: Counter of oak, 
copper moldings and insets of different 
woods. Display compartments of copper 
and glass. Greenish yellow tile in rear. 


Below .. . INTERIOR VIEW. 





THE HI-HAT RESTAURANT 
LOS ANGELES 
J. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 
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AN AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
IN BERLIN 
R. E. LEDERER, ARCHITECT 
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RESTAURANTS 


By FREDERICK PUTNAM PLATT, ARCHITECT 
and ROBERT L. DAVISON 


ANALYSIS OF SUITABILITY OF LOCATION 

There are two distinct conditions under which architects must 
concern themselves with restaurant planning. The first involves 
detailed planning and design of space for a particular restaurant. 
The second is encountered in designing commercial projects which 
must provide space suitable for subsequent rental to restaurant 
Operators. 

Before starting on a restaurant design, it is well to make an 
analysis of the problem, which will include: 

a. An analysis of the neighborhood. 

b. Rent desired. 

c. Space available for use. 

Analysis of Neighborhood to Determine Type of Service. An analysis 
such as follows, if prepared by the owner or renting agent, will assist 
in determining the type of food service that space should be provided 
ror: 

t. What classes of patrons are available—business and professional 

men, office men, office women, students, shoppers, theater 
crowds, factory men, factory women, laborers, farmers, auto 


tourists, out-of-town people, resort patrons, etc.2 Which of 


these classes predominates? 


TECHNICAL 
NEWS AND 
RESEARCH 


sabes 
Data have been assembled from practical experience 


in the planning and construction of, and research 
into, the requirements and conditions found in 
typical restaurant layouts in the larger clubs, hotels 
and public restaurants as well as the different 
forms of lunch rooms, cafeterias and restaurants 
adopted by the larger chain groups in New York and 
elsewhere 

The purpose of the article is to supply working 
principles of design and planning which, in the 
hands of the architect, will contribute to the creation 
of commercially successful restaurants of various 
types. We discuss three major types: 

A) Table service (public and hotel, large and 
small), 


/ 


B) Counter service (soda d 


Sana j 


. wich shops ana 


food bars 


(C) Self-service (cafeterias, automats, lunch 
rooms >). 

We express appreciation for cooperation of the 
following: 

L. O. Rohland, associated with F, P. Platt and 
Brother, architects. 

Miss M. Lewitt, mer., Coworkers’ Cafeteria 
Bamberger & Co. 

Milton Lowenthal. 

Albert Pick-Barth Co. 

Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse. 

Nathan Strauss © Sons. ~ 


> 
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Does heavy pedestrian traffic pass by? Is this traffic of a type 
which will stop to patronize a restaurant of the type con 
templated? 

3. Is auto traffic a factor and, if so, is parking space conveniently 
available, and are traffic regulations favorable? 

4. For how many hours in the day is patronage available—24 
hours, 18 hours, or short period? Can all three meals a day be 
served, or only one or two? How much between-meal patronage 
can be expected? How much evening and night patronage? 
Are the prospective patrons limited in the time during which 
they must eat? 

5. Are violent seasonal fluctuations in trade probable? 

6. Is the patronage dependent upon one single class of trade or 
upon many? Is the character of the neighborhood likely to be 
changed in the future, and if so, how? 

7. What kinds of restaurants are already in the vicinitv? Are the 
operating successfully? Is there more business than they can 

randle? 


8. If the business is confined to one or two rush periods, will the 
idle periods eat up the profits? 


Rent Desired from Space. As a rule ot thumb, the owner expects the 
ground floor rent to be at least 6°; of the cost of the land. Whether he 
can get this rent will depend on a number of factors, a verv impor 
tant one being provision by the architect for proper types and 
varieties of stores on the ground level. This will require preliminary 
analysis of the problem by the owner and rental agent 1n cooperation 
with the architect 

If a restaurant can not afford a ground floor location, it mav be 
necessary to prov ide space in the basement In large cities basement 
rentals suitable for restaurants will average $1.50 to $2.00 a sq. ft 
To this must be added the cost of the street entrance, which may 
cost from $750 to $1,500 a front foot. A 10’ x 25’ entrance mav cost 
$7,500 to $15,000, while a 100’ x 100° basement space will cost onl 
$15,000 to $20,000, making a total of $22,500 to $35,000 for a 
100’ x 100’ space and entrance. 


Some chain restaurants pay from 4°; to 8°¢, depending on loca 


tion and space conditions. A restaurant with a daily receipt of 
$1,500 in a profitable location and depending upon the type of ser- 
vice may pay 4°¢ to 6; of its gross for rental, or $18, to $27, 

a vear 


S pace Availabl for l fe 
of restaurants in desirable locations in+the larger cities 


Practical areas and sizes for different types 


1. Small lunch room: 14’ x 60’ lunch bar; no tables. Space 18’ x 
60’ will permit bar and one row of tables. Either will require ap 
proximately same area of basement for work space as restaurant 
seating 60 to 150. 

2. Medium lunch room: 2,000 sq. ft. dining area, 2,000 sq. ft 
work area; dining room 25’ x 80’, seating 150 to 200. 

3. Cafeteria (better class): dining area 3,500 sq. ft.; work area 
3,000 sq. ft.; dining room 35’ x 100’, seating 250 to 350. 

4. Restaurant (higher class): dining area 5,000 sq. ft.; work area 
4,000 sq. ft.; dining room 50’ x 100’, seating 350 to 450. 

The above areas are approximate units in size developed from a 
survey of three of the larger chain-restaurant concerns of a large 
city. They represent the general requirements for the different types, 
such as lunch rooms, cafeterias, and restaurants. 
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Original plan of commercial building 
changed to make basement and first 
floor space more suitable for restaurant. 
Correct and incorrect locations of ele- 
vators, stairs, etc., are shown. 
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Frequently basement areas are need- 
lessly cut up through failure to group 
service areas to side and rear. Pre- 
liminary plans of commercial building 
revised to give consolidated restaurant 


space. 








Dining Room Areas. The shape of the room must permit a satis- 
factory dining room arrangement for the particular type of res- 
taurant. The place under consideration should be sufficient to take 


fullest advantage of rush-hour business. 

The entrance and store front treatment must be such as to attract 
business although the frontage does not always have to be so great 
in proportion to the total area as for other tenancy. 


DETERMINING TYPE OF RESTAURANT SUITED TO PROB- 
LEM 
Types of Food Service. There are many distinct types of food ser 


vices, but they may be grouped into three general classes: 


\. Table-service restaurants are, of course, the oldest type and still 
hold an indisputable place as the highest class catering. Among 
their advantages are the most convenient method of service for 
patrons, quietness of service, pleasant social atmosphere. Among 
their disadvantages are slowness of service, which means fewer 
meals per seat per hour, high pavroll and overhead, higher prices 
and the necessity of tipping. 

It is not generally advisable to plan for waiter-service restaurants 
in floor space which, due to location and traffic, has a high potential 
rental value. Generally speaking, such restaurants cannot afford to 
pay as much for rental as counter service 

Waiter-service restaurants are holding their own, but are limited 
to locations where people can take their time at meals and are 


willing to pay a higher price for service. 


la 


B. Counter-service restaurants (lunch rooms, sandwich shops, so¢ 
fountains). Their advantages are rapidity of service, large number 
of meals per seat per hour, few emplovees, the ability to operate in a 
small space, 24-hour service with a small force, large volume in 
proportion to rent and investment, and low prices. Their disad 
vantages are the noisier atmosphere and the fact that many people, 
especially women, are averse to eating at a lunch counter. 

Due to the abilitv of counter service to make good earnings from 
a large volume of traffic, it can and does pay a higher rent per square 
foot of space than the cafeteria or waiter-service restaurant. 


Lunch rooms are growing very rapidly in proportion to the in 


! 
{ 


dustry in general because they are one of the best commercial 
methods of serving food, and can be operated successfully in the 


largest varietv of sizes and locations. 


C. Self-service restaurants are undoubtedly the most efficient method 
of food service during rush hours, and have as advantages quick 
selection of food, rapidity of service, great drawing power for 
women's patronage, a large assortment of popular and profitable 
dishes, an appeal to the eve which builds up check averages, low 

perating cost, fewer higher-salaried emplovees for both cooking 
and service, reasonable prices and less necessity for tipping. 

Where most of the cafeteria business is done only in the noon rush 
hours they cannot pay as much per square foot of floor space as 
lunch rooms. In high rental districts provision for cafeterias will 
generally be limited to basement areas. 

Cafeterias, while extremely efficient in food service, are growing 
less rapidly in numbers than lunch rooms, partly because cafeterias 
must always be large in size, and partly because they are limited to 
ertain general types of locations owing to the character of trade 
vhich they are best fitted to attract. Cafeterias are almost in- 
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Building where it was found necessary 
to add 25 feet of adjoining plot to 
make area rentable for restaurant. 


STREET 
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Plot bought for restaurant purposes and 
found to be too small for a proper 
return. Adjoining property was added 
to make the venture sound and pro- 


fitable. 
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variably found the best type of service for employee, school and 
other similar feeding problems. 

Often a combination of two types, where both waiter service and 
counter service are used, is practical. Also in counter service res- 
taurants a few tables with waiter service from the counter appeal 
to women and meet rush-hour demands without increased counter 
length. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL DINER 

Space Factors. Before starting to lay out a dining or lunch room it 
is advisable to determine the space required by the average person 
when eating. Consideration should be given to the average maxi 
mum and minimum dimensions of people so that, when possible, 
provision may be made for individual variations in size. 

1. Width. The average person is 2 " across the shoulders. Allow 
ing a minimum of 4”’ clearance on each side, the minimum width 


‘7 


of space occupied by a person would be 24’’. This gives room for 
only a limited number of dishes on the table or counter in front of 
the diner. Where the guest may have several side dishes it is better 
to provide a width of 307’. 

2. Depth. The average man, seated, measures 24” 
When seated comfortably at a table, ap 


from his back 
to the front of his knees. 
proximately half of this distance is occupied by his legs under the 
table and the balance bv his bodv and clearance from the table 
the back of the chair slopes 
Approximately 8”’ clearance between the table 


edge. In addition to this distance, 


re 


backward 2”’ or 3 
and a chair are required for convenience in getting into a chair. As 
the chair seat will generally extend 4’ under the table it is advisable 
to leave 8”’ plus 4’’ or 12” in rear of chair where comfort in getting 
into or out of chairs is desired. Where chairs of two adjoining tables 
are back to back 18’’ will be found ample space if not used for an 
aisle. In the case of using stools in a room where space is limited, 
it is generally advisable to leave 18”’ aisle space for persons passing 
in rear of seats. The dimensions required for comfort are the same 
regardless of whether chairs or stools, table or counter are used, 
since the position of a person's body should be the same in either 
Case. 

3. Height of Chair, Table and Counter. Most chairs are 18’’ high and 
tables 30’’ high. People (irrespective of their height) have become 
so accustomed to this difference in level between chair and table 
height that any variation from this position is uncomfortable. 
Therefore, it is important that the same relative position between 
a person's mouth and the eating surface be kept when counters are 
provided. 

On this basis, assuming that the average man is 5’ 9’’, the counter 
intended for use both when standing and with stools would be 42”’ 
high and the stool 12” less, or 30’ high. 

There is a decided tendency in recent lunch counter design to 
lower the counters to table height and provide a seating arrange 
ment which approaches, in comfort, that obtained with chairs. 
When this is done, it is generally advisable to counter-sink the floor 
back of the counter so as to eliminate the necessity of the waiters 
having to bend over while serving. 

Where for structural reasons it is not desirable to lower the floor, 
the stools are sometimes placed on a raised platform, but this is to 
be avoided, as patrons will sometimes trip in getting off stools or 
the platform, and the lunch-room owner will be subject to damage 
suits. A better method is to provide foot-rests attached to chair or 


stool. 
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Horn and Hardart Cafeteria, New 
York City. 

F. P. Platt and Bro., Architects. 

All air should move toward the 
kitchen in order to prevent odors 
reaching the dining room. In this plan 
the fresh air enters the room from be- 
hind T. C. partitions as shown in 
photo above. 
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TC. PARTITION 
SFT. HIGH 


DETAIL "A-A’ 


Section through wall showing method 
of admitting fresh air. The air cushion 
is provided to prevent drafts from 
direct air currents. Note location of 
the light reflector. 
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Comfort Factors: 


1. Ventilation. Proper ventilation in a place where food is served 
is so essential for the comfort of the patrons that very little need be 
said about it. Some recent restaurants show the importance ac- 
corded this feature by air-conditioning—including heating, clean- 
ing, and cooling. It seems quite probable that air-cooling will 
increase patronage and stimulate the customer's appetite, but 
whether this increase will be sufficient to warrant the installation 
of such equipment will depend on type and size of restaurant. The 
Horn and Hardart Co., in several of their larger, popular-priced 
restaurants, have installed air-conditioning and cooling systems. Al- 
though the cost of installation and operation may make such a 
system impractical for the small restaurant, the slight increase in 
cost with increase in size of room may make it a very economically 
desirable adjunct in hotel or other large restaurants. 

In considering the advisability of installing an air-cooling system 
in a restaurant, it 1s well to consider the effect that these systems 
have had on the attendance of movie theaters. It is quite likely that 
in the near future air-cooling equipment will be as essential for 
restaurants as it now 1s for movie theaters. 

2. Quiet. A very important element in the provision of pleasing 
surroundings and one that is frequently neglected, generally by the 
owner on the grounds of cost, is the planning, construction, and 
equipment of a restaurant so as to prevent noise. This is an im- 
portant item in any type of restaurant—from a lunch wagon to the 
most exclusive dining room. 

Walls and ceilings should be covered with a resilient material. 
All service tables should be covered with a material such as rubber. 
There should be double doors between kitchen or pantry and dining 
room. Ventilating fans should be of the noiseless type or installed 
at some distance from the dining room, as the steady buzz of fans 
mav create a subconscious annoyance. If the restaurant is on a noisy 
street it may be desirable to plan to keep the windows shut at all 
times and depend on artificial ventilation. 

3. Lighting. This factor is of considerable importance in creating 
the right atmosphere. The amount of light desired will depend en- 
tirely on the type of patronage desired. For formal dinners and 
banquets it is generally desirable to provide strong lighting, and 
consideration should be given to avoiding glare. For restaurants 
catering to women, an amber-colored light is preferable, as it makes 
women look younger. Electric table lamps have certain drawbacks, 
complicating service and gathering dust, but are often used to create 


‘atmosphere.’ 


ENTRANCES AND FRONTS 

Restaurant entrances and fronts should be designed primarily to 
attract the patronage desired. Well-designed signs properly located 
are the most valuable method of drawing attention, except for 
restaurants Catering to an exclusive patronage. 

Show windows are essential for all except the more expensive 
restaurants, in order that the passersby may glance in and quickly 
letermine the type of service offered. It is essential that the cheaper 
restaurants give the appearance of being spic and span but not 
xpensive. 

Display of specialty cooking in the window has often been used as 

means of attracting customers. The cooking equipment is gener- 
lly electric, gas plate or the rotisserie type. Where the window is 


not curtained or has no back to act as a reflecting surface, very 





The diner's posture should be the same 
whether sitting at a table or counter. 





Chairs or stools should not be less 
than 24 inches center to center. 
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satisfactory results have been obtained by using etched glass as ENTRANCE DETAIL 
reveals illuminated bv concealed reflectors. HI-HAT RESTAURANT 
An air of luxury mav in some few localities be an asset, but 1n most 
ie ee LOS ANGELES 


J.R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 


aces eu 025_9 ) 
nce of numerous hotels which have tried to conduct lunch rooms (See pages 235-241 


cases people who patronize lunch rooms do so because they wish 
to save money, and a lunch room which has an expensive appearance 
will frighten away some potential patrons. This has been the expert- 


in surroundings that were suggestive of luxury and high prices. 

It is equally important that higher grade restaurants display the 
character of their service. Cafeterias should be arranged so that the 
counter is visible from the street. 

\ special entrance problem arises when the restaurant is in the 
basement. The first floor space available is seldom over 10 feet wide, 
making show windows impossible. An effective entrance can be 
secured by setting the doors slightly back from the street, and 
tlanking them with attractive showcases. 

Since the patron enters directly into the dining space, except in 
the more pretentious restaurants having foyers, it is essential that 
liners be protected from draughts. Revolving doors are probably 
the best solution of this problem, but two sets of swinging doors 
sually will be satisfactory. Sometimes setting the inner door at the 

de of the vestibule and diverting the air currents will be advan- 
tageous. This also reduces the possibility of patrons passing through 
\urriedly and leaving both sets of doors open at once. 
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DINING SPACE 

Decorative Treatment Suitable to Class of Patrons. Appealing to the 
guests’ tastes depends upon an analysis of the class of patrons as 
well as a knowledge of local customs and preferences. If the res 
taurant is one which caters to a general trade this may be a 
negligible factor, but in cases where a single definite type of trade 
predominates, it is exceedingly important. 

Special consideration should also be given whether the class of 
patronage desired will be largely women or men. This difference is 
of such importance that in many restaurants, such as Schrafft’s in 
New York and Gravling’s in Chicago, separate rooms have been 
created in order to make a successful bid for patronage of the two 


classes of trade. 


Dividing Dining Space. Except for dining rooms of a formal nature 
it will often be found that dividing the dining space into small units 
will add considerably to the attractiveness of the restaurant. This 
practice is being followed by some of the larger and more successful 
restaurants. Generally, the rooms are furnished and decorated in 
slightly different arrangements. These rooms may also be used for 
private parties. There is a restaurant in Berlin where each room 1s 
done in the stvle of a different nation and the food served to suit the 
national characteristics. 

The division of the dining space into small units adds very con 
siderably to the homelike character and eliminates a considerable 
proportion of the noise and confusion generally found in large 
restaurants, and if well planned permits a simpler service problem 

Balconies are a good solution where more tables are required and 
where ceiling height permits. 

Stairs in the dining area for the use of the patrons should be com 
modious and of easy pitch. This is particularly important in cafe 
terias where a patron must carry his tray to a balcony table. A 
riser of 614"’ and a tread of 1114’ has been found verv satisfactory. 
The location of the stair must be chosen so that it is prominently 
visible to the entering patron, and in cafeterias, from the counter 
also. For the same reason the railing should be of an open design. 
Directing signs are often a help in keeping balcony tables filled. For 


Nyholm and Lincoln 
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Note space lost by “atmospheric 
effects” in cafeteria, New Orleans. 


FAVROT AND LIVAUDAIS, 
ARCHITECTS 
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Large rooms although 
formal or cafeteria service 
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nomelike chneracter 


KITCHEN 


SERVICE CoomTee 
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Dividing the space into small unit 
adds to attractiveness, simplifies ser- 
vice, and eliminates much of the noise 
and confusion of the larger dining 
room. 


Stairs to balcony should be easily seen 
by patrons. 
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cafeteria mezzanines, an additional exit stair is advisable to avoid 
having descending patrons conflict with those ascending with trays. 
The materials of the tread should be of a non-slip nature, to avoid 
accidents and resulting claims; travertine marble and pre-cast 
terrazzo with abrasive aggregate have both proven very satisfactory. 


Planning for Several Uses. It is not uncommon to have several types 
of eating places served from one kitchen. Often a grille and res- 
taurant, or cafeteria and restaurant are served from the same kitchen. 

The problem of planning the same dining area for cafeteria service 
during the day and waiter service at night is one which presents 
itself at times and which is solved only after a careful study of the 
peculiar conditions involved. Bamberger’s Coworkers is a good 
example of a well-planned layout for dual use. In many cases, 
however, the dining room is separated from the service counter 
merely by a movable partition. There is also the condition in which 
the counter is closed off by a rolling screen. The waiter service, in 
this case, would be from behind the counter. 


Table Arrangement. In planning the table layout it is well to pro 
vide an efficient assortment of sizes in order to have a minimum of 
partially occupied tables. For this reason it is always well to plan 
for a considerable proportion of tables for two. It is better to use 
two deuces, separated by 6” to 8”’ of space, than one oblong table 
for four. It has been found by experience that people will sit at 
seats 3 and 4, illustrated in Plan A, whereas they do not sit 1n seats 
3 and 4 in Plan B, unless there are no other seats in the room. Tables 
for two should have one side equal to a side of table for four so that 
they may be placed together for a party of six. 

For the class of restaurant which requires the maximum number 
of tables that can be placed in a given space consistent with allowing 
room for aisles, placing the tables at an angle will be found to add 
to the efficiency. The minimum size for an aisle in which service and 
patrons circulate ts three feet. 

Where tables are placed on raised floors, or in mezzanines, it 1s 
well to place outside tables diagonally with the railing, as four 
seated tables can then be used with space economy, and there is no 
danger of food or dishes accidentally falling through the railing. 
\ diner seated parallel to a railing is likely to linger over his meal, 
watching action on the lower floor. 

Wall benches have been used very extensively in European res- 
taurants for some time. They are being introduced in this country 
and are proving to be quite popular in restaurants of the more social 
type. They occupy less space per person than tables for two but are 
not as economical of space as a table for four persons when located 
it an angle to the wall. However, they are objectionable for several 
reasons. A woman sitting on a bench will think nothing of occupy- 
ng extra space with her hat and bag, whereas she w ill pick up her 
belongings when they are on another chair. Also it 1s easy to forget 
articles placed on a bench and perhaps most important, benches 
ire hard to keep clean. 

Booths will be found to be economical of space, but while they 

re popular in many restaurants, the experience of owners has been 
that they are not desirable in a type of restaurant where a quick 
irn-over is desired, as patrons, especially young couples, are in- 
ined to linger over their meal. For this reason they should not be 
sed in tea rooms or soda fountain lunch rooms which, because of 

cation and rent, must have a high turnover of customers. Variety 
ay be obtained by altering the table sizes to accommodate from 
(wo to Six persons. 
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Tables placed at an angle occupy less 
space than when placed parallel. 


OO ie 


IQ YQ 
Plan A Plan B 


Two couples will occupy tables in 
Plan B while two separate parties will 
not occupy table in Plan A unless all 
other seats are taken. 
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TABLE-SERVICE RESTAURANTS 

Since the main advantage of the waiter-service restaurant as com 
pared with other forms of food service is not economy or speed but 
more pleasing surroundings and better service, full advantage should 
be taken of these factors in designing this tvpe of service. The 
value of providing attractive surroundings is well recognized, but 
the influence which proper planning will have on the quality of 
service is frequently overlooked 

Sometimes when an exclusive tvpe of patronage is desired, ele 
ments enter into the problem, over and above the requirements of 
good service in pleasant, comfortable surroundings, which are 
necessary to all good table-service restaurants. The restaurant might 
have the appearance of an exclusive and expensive place to dine 
The architect can accomplish this by the use of materials, furnish 
ings and embellishments exhibiting good taste 


COUNTER SERVICE RESTAURANTS 

It is impossible to give rules for a counter lavout since it is deter 
mined by the size and shape of the available area. In general the 
architect should strive to minimize movement. This requires a 


thorough understanding of the workings of a lunch room and 


al 
knowledge of the equipment used. 

Counter Unit. Irrespective of the tvpe of counter selected —straight, 
single or double horseshoe—it will generally be found that the 
counter or counters must be divided up into practically self-con 
tained units of from 20’ to 24’ long. There are several reasons for 
this length. 

In the first place it will provide standing or seating room tot 
approximately 12 persons, which is the average that one waiter can 
serve with ready prepared food. If food or drinks are to be prepared 
by counter attendants, two or more men will be needed for the 20’ 
Space. 

In the second place, the soda and sandwich units require approx! 
mately 10’ each 

Thirdly, by having a complete subdivision into 20° or 24° units, 
confusion due to several waiters using same equipment is avoided 

There are three types of counter arrangements the straight coun 
ter, the horseshoe or U-shaped counter, and the multiple horseshoe 
The size and shape of the available space will generally be the deter 
mining factor in the choice of type of lavout. 

The minimum room width for a straight counter is about 15’, and 
for a horseshoe counter about 20’. Additional width can be used 
with both types by adding tables with waiter service 

The choice between supplementary tables and a horseshoe counter 
will depend of course on the probable class of clients. Generally, if 
the restaurant wishes to cater to women some tables will be de 
sirable, whereas if the main appeal is to men, the counter should be 
preferable. With the installation of more comfortable counters and 
more attractively decorated lunch rooms and sandwich shops, the 
prejudice of women to counter service is being overcome to a con 
siderable extent. 

The multiple horseshoe type of counter not only gives a larger 
number of seats in a given space than can be obtained with the 
straight or single horseshoe type, but it improves the efficiency of 
Operation because one waiter can be assigned to care for a single 
horseshoe, generally planned to seat twelve customers. With only 
one waiter to a unit, confusion is reduced and if the equipment ts 
properly planned, the distance to be walked by the waiter ts re- 
duced. 
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TABLE AREA 
PER SEAT 

















Area of table per seat per person 
accommodated at round tables of 
various diameters, allowing 18” to 
20” per person. 
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Poorly planned space in recent build- 
ing. Waiters have to walk an exces- 
sive distance. A waiter near the 
kitchen can handle 12 patrons while 
one covering tables at end of dining 
room can only serve 6 patrons. 
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Above space redesigned to provide 
efficient waiter circulation. 
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Straight counter arrangement. Suitable 
Or narrow rooms. 


Multiple Horseshoe generally prefer- 
able due to increased number of seats 
and greater efficiency in service. 
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SECTION 


Ventilation through kitchen. 
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SANDWICH OR LUNCH COUNTER 
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SODA AND SANDWICH COUNTERS 


The horseshoe counter, which brings the customer within arm's 
reach of a waiter, is an efficient solution of the service problem. 
However, the problem is not wholly solved unless the same reason- 
ing is applied to the planning of the entire room, counters and equip- 
ment. Each condition is a new and different problem. 


SELF-SERVICE RESTAURANTS 

The general principles of table arrangement, outlined above, apply 
to cafeterias except that spacing can be somewhat closer than in 
table-service restaurants. Commodious aisles should be provided for 
the main circulation, which should be carefully studied to avoid 
conflicting lines of traffic. Booths and alcoves are unsatisfactory in 
self-service restaurants as patrons should be able to see vacant seats 
from counter. 

The seating capacity should be carefully studied as it will control 
the length of the counter. Since guests remain an average of 20 
minutes at a table the hourly capacity of a dining room is three 
times its seating capacity. But it is always advisable to provide an 
oversupply of chairs (20 to 25%) in order to provide places for 
parties of two or more who are desirous of being seated by them- 
selves. 

Cafeteria guard rails forming aisles at counters should be at least 
5’ o”’ from edge of trayslide. 
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Table-height counter, 30” wide with 
countersunk service floor, for attracting 
better class of patrons. 


Narrow top suitable for sandwich shop 
and quick lunch counter. 


Units average about 10’ in length. 
Counter length is increased by units 
generally in proportion of one sand- 
wich unit to two soda units. 
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SECTION THROUGH 
SODA FOUNTAIN 


Counter dimensions are limited b 
effective arm's reach of the operato 
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Where unrestricted access to the counter is desired, columns, 
tables and other obstructions should be kept at least 6’ 6” from 
counter front. 

Tables with supplies of silver and napkins should be located in 
line of traffic. Where tables are placed against walls of material that 
would show stains, chair rails are advantageous at table level to 
act as a mopping strip when bus boys clean off table. 

Drinking water fountains should be conveniently located just 
off normal lines of circulation. Where balconies are used, a location 
near foot of the stairs has proven very desirable. Supplementary 
fountains should be placed on balconies and also on main floor when 
large in area. It is generally unwise to locate the water at a con- 
tinuation of the counter, as a congestion there would hold up the 
counter trafhic 

Where possible it is advantageous to locate the glass washing 
equipment contiguous to the fountain, as most of the used glasses 
are left at the fountain. Where glass washing is done elsewhere, it 
is essential to have sufficient racks to hold a plentiful supply of 
glasses. In some locations paper cups have proven satisfactory and 
economical. The fountain should have an ample-sized drain shelf 


to prevent water splashing on floor. 


Dairy lunch rooms come under the classification of self-service 
restaurants but serving a smaller varietv of food than cafeterias. 
Since they have a capacity generally under 100, less counter space is 
required 

The orthodox seating arrangement which is employed in self- 
serve lunch rooms consists wholly of arm chairs. There are many 
variations, however, some operators using combinations of arm 
chairs and tables, and others working out a special type of seating 
arrangement by the use of narrow counter-height tables, with high 


stools, chairs or benches 


Cashiers’ booths are usually located near entrance to control out- 
going patrons. When cashiers also act as checkers in cafeterias the 
booth must be located at the end of the counter. The best location 
for the cashier, particularly when he also tends a cigar counter, is 
fren hard to foresee, and booths should preferably be made portable 


( 
so that adjustment may be made after restaurant circulation has 
been observed. 

it and hat checking rooms or racks are seldom used except in table- 
service restaurants of better class. Hooks for hats should be placed 
r the stools or chairs, coat hooks on the walls, intermediate 
ls in large dining areas and, in addition, some counter-service 
re irants have provided a second shelf under the counter where 


ns can lay bundles. 


SERVICE AREA 


is on the efficient locating and planning of this area that de- 


p the speed and efficiency of the food service which, next to the 
qu./ity of the food, is probably the feature most important to the 
Pp 


lable Service Restaurants. 


dling of waiter traffic in service pantries or in hollow rectangular 


S| in kitchen should be for right-hand (counter-clockwise) ser- 
\ f possible. A subveyor or window for receiving soiled dishes 
s! | be located just inside entrance from the dining room. The 
ri and boiler section should be located on the right; next to it 





Rothschild 


Drinking fountains should be off 
normal lines of circulation, but con- 


veniently located. 
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shculd Fe located the cold or pantry service; the pastry counter 
should be located cn the Opposite side and the checker’s desk at the 
docr. The center of the room should have shelves and heaters for 
silver, dishes and other supplies. 

The aisle between the service counters must be made amply large 
to acccmmodate the number of waiters whom the dining room will 
require. For example, a dining room for 30 people will require 25 
waiters and at least half of them will be in the kitchen at the same 
time 


2. Counter Service Restaurants 


Since specd im serving is the main advantage of the lunch counter 
as compared with other types of food service, every item in planning 
and design should be analyzed from this standpoint. It would be 
ideal if all items needed for a meal could be placed within arm's 
reach of a waiter serving a customer, but this is obviously impossible 
Ir will be necessary to have a portion of the food at some distance 
from the waiter, either kept in a back counter, a back cooking 
counter, a kitchen separated from the lunch room by a partition 
or in the basement and connected with the lunch counter by dumb 
Waiters 


The counter should contain provision for the following items within 
arm's reach of the waiter 
\ trav for clean water glasses 
\ tray tor clean cups and saucers 
Service plates 
Compartment trays for silvet 
Hot plate tor coffee pot 
\ container for counter towels 
Tray of cream pitchers 
Ice compartment for drinking water and cofiee creat 
Bus trav for dirty glasses 
Bus trav for dirtv dishes 


The ice compartments are located in the center of the unit to be 





easily accessible and all the equipment should be on the top shelf 


to minimize bending over and straining for the attendant. Bottom 
shelves can be used for surplus equipment. Shelves should be as 
open and clear as possible which makes them more easily reache 
and kept clean 

When a4 showcase type of lunch counter is used, salads and desserts 
mav be kept in the front counter. There are two types of showcase 


counters: either a glass top counter with the food displaved 


under 
neath or a small glass enclosed showcase at the back of the counter 
The glass top counter ts not entirely satisfactory as the glass scratches 


chips or cracks and ts quite nois\ 
| 


Rear counters are practically always used with soda lunches and 
with the straight type of lunch counter. This rear counter will 
contain the refrigerator, drawers or tilting bins for the storage of 
crackers, bread and hard rolls, shelf space for storage of sandwiches, 
screened or glass-enclosed space for pies, salads or desserts, toaster, 
coffee urns, etc., as well as space for the storage of linen, china and 
glassware. With the horseshoe and multiple horseshoe counter 
there is a tendency to eliminate the back counter from within the 
horseshoe entirely, or place it at the end of the horseshoe or in the 
space connecting the various units in the multiple horseshoe. Two 
feet wide and three feet high is standard for back counters. Where 
long back counters occur, service and equipment units should be 


duplicated every twenty feet 
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SAVARIN LUNCH COUNTER 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION, 
mv. % 


Restaurant service greatly improved by 
use of multiple U-plan counters. Ser 
vice simplified and 56 additional pe: 
sons accommodated. 
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Sandwich Shop. The requirements for the sandwich counter are 
but very slightly different from those for a lunch counter. No room 
needs to be provided back of the counter for bread or crackers but 
otherwise there is no major difference. In the sandwich shop the 
kitchen is generally entirely eliminated, aside from provision for 
washing dishes. Sandwiches are made at a service counter in the 


lunc h room 


Counter Construction. Counters may be had in wood, marble, glass, 
tile, metal and several synthetic materials 

Counter tops also may be had in a variety of materials. The 
choice will depend at times on the class of trade catered to. Rubber 
is the quietest but it is subject to damage from some acid fruit juices 
and certain soaps or cleaning fluids, and unless specially treated it 
will show burns from cigarettes. Linoleum ts quite similar to rubber 
but requires the application of a finish to keep it looking well. It is 
ilso damaged by cigarette burns. Formica is not damaged by 
cigarette burns nor fruit acids and has manv advantages as a counter 
top but it is not as quiet as rubber or linoleum. Glass is noisy and ts 
asily scratched and chipped. Marble is noisy and discolors readily 
if light in color Wood is seldom used as a counter fOp as 1 1s COO 


easily marred and damaged 


The counter May he mounted On sanitary legs Ol hav Ca baseboard 
Self-Service Restaurant 

The counter should not be started too close to the entrance, since 
no successtul cafeteria 1s able to handle patrons as fast as thev arrive 
luring the rush hours, and they must be provided with a space 
inside the room to stand during this waiting period 
The counter should be placed in front of the wall separating the 
lining room and kitchen. This enables service slides and doors to 
be arranged conveniently for bringing replenishments to the counter 
The counter should be used for service onlv and is not intended as a 
place for preparation. Even the cutting of cakes and pies should be 
lone in the kitchen. Unless the kitchen must be far removed, no 
‘quipment for preparation should be placed back of the counter on 
the dining room side. If it is necessary to have these service supply 
stations because of a remote kitchen, it 1s better to build a service 


pantry back of the counter, fully partitioned from the dining room 


Length of Cornter. It has been discovered from experience that in 
reasing the length of service counter above approximately 75’ will 
ot increase either the number of people served or the check average 
[wo lines should be installed if the capacity of the dining room 1s 
treater than can be handled by one line. One hollow square 8o’ 
ong will require two aisle t pe counters on each side of the room, 
leeting at the center with an elaborate cold display serving both 
ines. The hollow square eliminates halts in the line due to in 
lecision on part of patron or slow service at any one point. The 
iollow square tvpe at Bamberger’s replaces one having a >’ wide 
isle which would have permitted patrons passing congested points 

it, unless the jam was serious, the customers would seldom get 

t of line 

An 80’ counter of the aisle tvpe lavout has a capacity of approxt- 

itely 600 persons an hour and the hollow square approximatel) 

an hour. Lesser lengths have capacities nearly proportional to 
eir lineal feet 

Counters generally have four departments: (1) salads and cold 

eats; (2) hot meats and vegetables; (3) pastry and desserts; (4 

cream, and cold and hot drinks. It has been found that an equal 











RESTAURANT IN 
LOESER DEPARTMENT STORE, 
BROOKLYN 


Layout by Duparquet, Huot and 
Moneuse 
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allotment of space to each of these four departments nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal, with the steam table possibly getting a little 
more than its share. 

There are differences of opinion as to the order in which they 
should appear but as a general arrangement the salads should 
precede the steam table, the pastry following and the drinks served 
last. The reason for this sequence is that since the slowest service 
is at the steam table the line is halted in front of an attractive array 
of salads where many orders are sold which would not be taken 
later. If the hollow square layout is used, a sandwich counter in 





the center of the square will be found an efficient arrangement. 
A soda fountain, oyster bar, short-order range or other means of 


preparing any food or drink is generally not satisfactory as a part of SAVARIN RESTAURANT, 


the counter or on the dining room side of the wall back of it. Any GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 
preparation of orders along the counter delays the line. 
A. P. JASPERSON, 


Cafeteria Counter Construction. Such fixtures as steam tables, cold RESTAURANT CONSULTANT 
pans, refrigerated cabinets, refrigerators, etc., should be built as 
separate units if the counter is to be faced with glass, tile or other Counters at table height, 30” wide, 
materials which are affected by variations in temperature. with service floor countersunk. 
The recommended practice is to use 8”’ sanitary legs for all cafeteria 
service counters. This offers sufficient space for cleaning underneath 
the counter. Some operators desire service counters to be installed 
with a base extending to the floor. This makes access to pipes 
difficult, and thorough cleaning is almost impossible. It is very 
important that pipes, when not installed under the floor, be kept 
at least 9’’ above the floor to permit ease in cleaning. It should be 
remembered that the cafeteria counter handles food and that par- 
ticles of food are bound to get underneath the counter. 
The tops of steam tables should be planned to permit standardized 
variation and interchangeability of pan sizes. The accompanying 
details of the steam table to be used in Bamberger’s cafeteria show 
how the pan opening may be divided into half or quarter sizes by 


the use of interchangeable units. In this restaurant they have found 


@ Cafeteria Counter. 


HORN AND HARDART 
RESTAURANT 


F. P. PLATT AND BRO., 
ARCHITECTS 
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that Monel metal pans with their tops flush with the top of the 


steam table are more satisfactory than the crockery type frequently 
used 

Cleanliness is greatly facilitated if the shelves under the counter 
are made easily removable, either as separate shelves or attached to 


legs with the whole unit easily portable. 


The counter tops are subject to considerable variation. Glass is 
used a great deal but it has the disadvantage of being easily broken, 
not only due to wear and tear but as a result of the heating and 
cooling of parts of the counter. For this reason a large proportion 
of cafeteria counter installations now have metal tops, and for this 
purpose Monel metal has been found to be the most satisfactory. 


Removal of Sotled Dishes. Wherever a basement is possible and 
expense permits, the automatic subvevor, centrally located and 
facing awav from the front of the room should be installed. In add1- 
tion to doing away with one of the most objectionable features of 
cafeteria operation, namely the stack of soiled dishes in the dining 

yom and the notse of their removal from the room, a subveyor will 

time pay for itself in the saving of breakage. By this means the 

lishes are delivered steadily in small quantities directly to the level 

tf the soiled dish table instead of coming in boxes which are emptied 

in a manner which chips and breaks them rapidly. Even where the 

lish pantry is located on the same floor as the dining room, conveyor 

belts at the side of the room, or extending up to ceiling and down, or 

velow the floor and up, are now being installed and operated with 
much better satisfaction than can be obtained with the truck. 


WORK AREA 


The work area may require from 25° to 50°¢ of the total gross 
rea devoted to dining and food preparation. This area will include, 

addition to the kitchen portion, store rooms, refrigeration 
nachine rooms, receiving room, help’s lockers and toilet rooms, 
entilating equipment room, dish and silver washing, etc. The 


os a7 
itchen itself very often will occupy an area equal to 15%@ to 25% 


ARORA 


ACKER-MERRALL RESTAURANT 
NEW YORK CITY 


F. P. PLATT AND BRO. 


Soda bar and light lunches on street 
floor; restaurant in basement, extend- 
ing under sidewalk and adjoining 
stores. Note the service circulation in 
relation to kitchen functions. 
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DETAIL OF COUNTER SEAT 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT IN 
BERLIN 


Design patented by R. E. LEDERER 
(See pages 242-246.) 
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of the dining room area. The accompanying table gives typical 
examples of floor space requirements. Very large restaurants find it 
necessary to provide a far larger relative kitchen and work area, 


because the menu is usually much more extensive as is also the 


amount of space devoted to bakery, ice cream making, storage and 
other sub-departments. For instance, the Palmer House in Chicago 
has 40,200 square feet of work area (including storage, etc.) as 


compared with 43,842 square feet occupied by their dining room 


Location of Work Space and Kitchen. The work area, from the stand 
point of efficient operation of the restaurant, should be located 
directly adjoining the dining room, but on high priced land this 
will not alwavs be economically desirable. On land exceeding $1 
per square foot (that 1s, a potential rental of $6 per square foot) it 
will generally be advisable to provide for the kitchen in the base 
ment or on mezzanine floor. It may be possible to effect a com 
promise by having store rooms, storage refrigerators, food prepara 
tion rooms, bakeshop, and at times the dishwashing department, 
separated from the main service kitchen and placed on another floor 
This, of course, is only feasible if there is excellent provision for 
transportation of supplies, food, etc., between the separate parts 
of the kitchen. In such a case a scheme should be worked out as an 
individual problem with a competent architect and consultant 


L’se of Basement Space. There are three methods of making use of 
the basement space directly under a restaurant. The first, using 1t 
for store rooms and storage refrigerators, offers no particular com 
plications to restaurant operations if adequate facilities are provided 
for conveving large boxes, etc., into the basement and from the 
basement to the kitchen. 

The second method is to use the basement for both storage and 
the dishwashing department with convevors or subvevors to dining 
or lunch room. There are many advantages to be gained from this 
segregation of the dishwashing department which is always a 
disturbing factor in the kitchen, both because of its noise and because 
of the space it takes up in the line of service 

The third method is to locate the entire kitchen in the basement 
This is generally undesirable but where land is so expensive that 
it must be done, provision should be made for ramps, convevors, and 


stairs with easv rise and tread 


Lighting, Ventilation, etc. Natural lighting is always desirable and 
sometimes local laws make it compulsory. Kitchen windows should 
have at least four feet clearance between the window apron and floor 

No matter how small the room, the removal of air should be 
figured in an accurate manner, and fans of suitable size with ducts 
and vents properly located should be provided to insure clean, 
wholesome air at all times. In crowded city locations this often 
entails considerable expense, but without it any kitchen ts a failure 
Natural ventilation is fine, but every kitchen requires some assistance 
to remove the heat and fumes as fast as thev are created. This is a 
case where the architect and the ventilating engineer must col 
laborate to bring about the desired conditions 

All buildings should be planned with allowance for a highly 
efficient ventilating plant with an ample intake and a proper ex 
haust for basement and first floor area. If these two are not properly 
provided for restaurant cooking odors will find their way into other 
parts of the premises, a condition which can be avoided 

It is to the advantage of the other building tenants as well as the 
restaurant space to have this properly cared for. All air should 
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Restaurant at 1447 Broadway, New 
York, illustrating the replacing of or- 
dinary ceiling outlets by new type 
reflectors. 
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SAVARIN RESTAURANT, 
N. Y. LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A. P. JASPERSON, RESTAURANT 
CONSULTANT 


Flush lighting in ceiling over cafeteria 
counter. 





move in the direction of the counter and kitchen to avoid odors in 


restaurant . 

The entire range and broiler section, including the steam kettles 
and steamers in the rear, should be located under a special hood 
with carefully graduated openings in a perfectly balanced ventilating 
system to insure a uniform change of air at all points and to remove 
food odors. This 1s necessarv because otherwise the intense heat of 
the ranges becomes unbearable, and it is impossible to keep people 
working in front of them. This canopy should be fitted with gutters 
pitching to one point where a pipe takes away the condensation 
It also should be fitted with abundant lights which serve the double 
purpose of assisting the cooks in their work and calling attention 
to any collection of dirt so plainly that it will be removed before it 
can fall into the food 


Cleaning, Sanitation and Mazntenance of Floors, Walls and Cetlings. 
The flooring most generally desirable is of red quarry tile separated 
by 3 ; 7 binder Strips Floors should be pitched with frequeni drains. 
Equipment legs must be planned to take care of different levels due 
to pitch of tloor 

Drainage for a kitchen should be given careful attention. The 
entire system should be run through a grease trap betore entering 


\ 


the main sewer, and individual water-cooled grease traps should be 
provided for the dishwashing machines and pot sinks. Particular 
attention should be paid to the water from the vegetable peelers on 
account of the large amount of sediment from this machine. The 
strainer usually provided with the equipment will remove a large 
portion of the coarser peelings, but this drain should have a short 
run and should be given a very good pitch until it reaches the main 
sewer where there will be sufficient flow at all times to keep it from 
clogging. 

Tile or white enamel brick walls are best, with painted hard 
plaster a second choice. However, these are not practical in small 
passages and corridors where service trucks are used. These wain- 
scots should be surfaced with painted heavy gauge galvanized iron 
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or Monel metal. All exposed corners should be bound with strips 
of heavy metal for protection and there should be a cove base of tile 
or terrazzo, with rounded corners, as an aid in sanitation. 
A ceiling height of 18’ is recommended but as low as 14’ is prac- 
tical. Lower ceilings are less desirable since they cause various com- 
plications. It is often advisable in large kitchens to cover the walls 
and ceiling with sound-deadening material because discordant 
noises make for confusion, increase breakage, and in general cut 
down the efficiency of the employees. = 





Provisions for cooking and preparation of food are only a small 
part of the problem of a properly designed kitchen and work area. 
Detailed attention must be given to the problems of (1) receiving, . oe 
storage and routing of food and supplies; (2) refrigeration; @ 
cooking and preparation of food; (4) provision for employees. 


Receiving, Storage and Routing of Food and Supplies. In the arrange- 
¢ g g g 
ment of the work area the first consideration must be given to the ey 


receiving room which must be located convenient to the receiving Plan by Duparquet, Huot and Mone- 
‘ 


platform and to the store room and storage refrigerator, or in smaller use Co. 


restaurants, to the kitchen. 
Hollow-square cafeteria counter which 


For larger types of restaurants doors to the receiving rooms and . 
speeds self-service. 


corridors leading to the store room should be wide enough for two 
trucks to pass. Wherever the goods are to be weighed there should 
be room to sort and inspect at leisure. There must be room for large 
tables, a platform, counter, and hanging scale, and rooms for trucks 
to load easily. 

If the store room is on a floor lower than the street, it will be 
necessarv to have elevators, chutes or a convevor to bring the 
merchandise into the most convenient part of the receiving room. 

Facilities for storage of china, silver, glassware, linens, cleaning 
supplies and similar materials must be provided in addition to the 


food storage. 






Refrigeration. In general there are three classes of cold storage. In 
the larger restaurants there is generally what may be called ‘‘dead”’ 
or “‘long time’’ storage for meats or other products bought in 
quantities. There are also the kitchen or live storage refrigerators 
and then there are the service or counter cold tables and refrigerators 
for keeping food cold while waiting service. In soda fountain lunch 
rooms and restaurants of the smaller types there will be probably 
only the one refrigerator which will serve for both live storage and 
Vy service refrigerator, although there is an increasing tendencv in 
some of the dairv lunch rooms to have a refrigerated service counter 
for keeping salads fresh and cold. 
The size of storage refrigerators will be governed by the location 
j and the facilities for speedy and frequent deliveries. They can 
scarcely be too large. Even though economy must be practiced, good 
‘ practice should never permit a slighting of quality, as this will 
invariably prove expensive in the long run 
If the restaurant proprietor owns the building or has a long term 
lease, cork-and-cement construction may be used for large cold 


storage rooms. The most common construction 1s the sectional 





wood refrigerator which can be taken down and put up again if the 
occasion requires. If this is used, the walls should be at least 6’’ 


in thickness and consist of two thicknesses of lumber, four thick Unit developed San stmeeaneened pork 


service which may be used as a sup- 
plementary serving unit in large din- 


nesses of insulating paper and 4’’ of corkboard. Spruce forms the 
best lumber for interiors, except for the floor which should be of 


te Ry meee 


oak. Ash or oak, painted or varnished, are generally used for ex- ing rooms. Designed by Albert Pick- 
teriors. The boxes are usuallv lined with galvanized steel. Barth Co. 
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According to the size of the place, two or more service boxes 
should be conveniently placed in the kitchen. These boxes range 
from 4° to many feet in length and have service doors opening 
directly to the shelves. There should be as many boxes as there 
are separate departments in the kitchen. It is unwise to let the chef, 
baker and pantry man try to operate from the same refrigerator. 
These boxes, to avoid clumsiness, are sometimes made with thinner 
walls but they should never be reduced to less than 4’. 

Very little consideration is given today to refrigeration by means 
of ice, as it is far more economical and vastly more clean to use 
artificial refrigeration. Ammonia and carbon dioxide and sulphur 
dioxide plants are all common and each has its advantages. 


Service Counter Refrigerators: Refrigerating china for ice cream, 


salads, etc., chipped ice for cold drinks, etc. 


Cooking and Preparation of Food. Consideration should be given to 
having these supplies move forward to the various departments for 
preparation. There are five major divisions to food and service 
h preparation: (1) range and broiler section, vegetable and soup 
| cooking, vegetable preparation, butcher shop and scullery; (2) cold 

service and preparation divisions for salad, fruits, sea foods, ice 
cream and beverages; (3) bakeshop, ice cream making, candy making 
and similar preparation department; (4) dish washing; (5) live 
storage facilities, (pantry 

For larger restaurants the general scheme is to group the units 
with which waiters come in contact into a sort of hollow rectangle, 
all facing toward the inside. Within this hollow rectangle the 
waiters circulate. Outside of it the various preparations are ar- 
ranged, each one if possible directly behind or near the section from 
which its products are served. Provision should be made on the 
outside of this larger rectangle for the efficient inter-departmental 
transfer and checking of supplies. 

Cooking in the lunch room presents a very considerable divergence of 
pinion. The client will probably have very definite ideas on the 
subject. But it mav be said that cooking should never be undertaken 

the lunch room unless there is ample provision for mechanical 
entilation. Featuring the cooking of some specialty such as 
spaghetti, buttercakes, griddle cakes, waffles, etc., has often been 
verv successful commercially. 

Kitchens for dairy lunches are usually very small owing to the 
fact that these lunch rooms are generally operated by chain systems 
Which have central commissaries for baking, roasting and other 
heavy operations. At times the kitchen is designed like a grille, the 

hort order equipment being set along the wall behind the service 
uunter and ventilated by a high grade canopy. In all cases, the 


shwashing 1s located in an enclosed space or in the basement. 


The cafeteria kitchen, unlike that of the ordinary restaurant, should 
entirely open with each department under the eve of the chet. 
vere should be no service pantries for salads, cold meats or pastries 
s the dining room counters take the place of these in cafeteria 
peration. On the other hand, ample table space for salad and cold 
at preparation, as well as large work tables for the chefs and for 
read and pastrv cutting, are essential. The partition separating the 
itchen from the dining room should be provided with service 
lides at proper intervals. The use of basement space for the dish- 
ishing, pantry, store rooms, storage refrigerators, and refrigera- 


n machinery, vegetable rooms, help’s quarters, etc., 1s very often 


hie, 





Dishwasher 


Kitchen Equipment 
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an aid to operation, and a means of conserving valuable main floor 
space. Aside from these special features, the cafeteria kitchen re- 
quires the same general equipment as is necessary in any other 
kitchen. 


Disposal of Garbage. For the larger restaurant a holdover room 
with its temperature lowered from a connection made with the 
refrigerating system, and ventilated, is considered the best method 
This permits a collection at convenient periods. 


Cleaning, Handling, and Storage of Dishes. The sooner bus bovs or 
waiters can deposit soiled dishes, the less the costs of handling 
For this reason the place for receiving soiled dishes, whether it be 
window into dishwashing department or convevor or subvevor, 
should be located as close as possible to the dining room and vet 
be properly sound insulated from the dining room and have eflicient 
contact with the kitchen. Noise, steam and odors from this depart 
ment must be kept out of the dining room and if possible out of th 
kitchen also 

The dishwashing and silver-washing departments must be com 
pact without being crowded \ crowded condition makes tor 
greater breakage and more noise. Ample space must be provided tor 
the storage of dishes after thev are washed and this storage spacc 
should be located conveniently for the routing of the dishes to the 
kitchen without crossing the incoming route. Provision should 
also be made for the proper cooling or heating of dishes for hot or 


cold foods 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Cost Efficiency of Fuel and Power. The three tuels found to be most as 
satisfactorv are gas, steam and, at times, electricitv. Coal ranges ; 


are fast going out of use as gas has practicalls supplanted coal as 


the most popular fuel. 


Steam. \NWVhere steam 1s available, it should be used for heating 















—4 


urns, steam tables, warmers, kettles, meat roasters, steam cookers, 
raising temperature of water used for glass and dishwashing, etc 
It is a more economical fuel than gas and ts cleaner, less bothersome, 
Saves space and is more generally satisfactory in every wav. So 
valuable an asset is steam that it is often provided by a separate 
boiler for this purpose, operated either by coal or gas. 


¢ 
< 


Oil. Some sections of the country have found oil practical for 
fuel, especially where crude oil may be obtained at a very few cents 
a gallon. This should be approached with caution, however, as it 
involves the use of special mechanical equipment, the reliability of 
which varies with different makes. 
















Electricity. With the development of large power stations through- 
out the country, electricity is coming more and more into demand 








for ranges, broilers, urns, steam tables, etc It is, of course, widely 
used for specialty devices.) For the cost of operation to compare —- — 


favorably with gas it is necessary that the current cost be not over 


COFFEE SHOP AT SCHIEDAM, 
Such power rates are frequently offered by the large companies in HOLLAND 

5 the principal cities to induce customers to install this type. J. A. BRINKMAN and 

L. C. van der VLUGT, Architects. 


2 cents per kilowatt as compared with gas at $1 per 1,000 cu. ft 


Hot Water Supply. The absence of an adequate hot water supply has 
; caused more dissastisfaction with dishwashing and other cleaning machines 
7 than any other one factor, and whereas a larger boiler requires a little 
additional expense at the start, it is money well spent in the end. 
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CHECKING LIST OF RESTAURANT REQUIREMENTS * 





EXTERIOR ENTRANCES 
Materials: front, rear, sides, courts, penthouses Show Cases 
Walls Contents: 
Root Dimensions: top of glass not over 5’ o’’ above side 
Windows: no restaurant windows except street walk. 

walls Finish 

. Doors: restaurant entrance doors to be revolving Floor—marble 738”’ thick; polished. 
or auto-balance Walls—mirrors, waterproof felt-backed. 

Skvlights Ceiling—acid etched glass. 

) Special: restrict extent of tenants signs and Shelves—plate glass, bottom shelf not over 24”’; 
awnings when part of building is sublet to supports n.p. brass stanchions with adjustable 
tenants other than restaurant operator brackets 

Color: (indicate Access door—preferably from inside-cvlinder 
lock. 
ENTRANCES © Revolving Doors Ventilation—sliding ventilator at top = and 
I'v pe bottom 
Dimensions: 7 ” wide; 7° ' high; secondary Electric—3 elec. lights in ceiling above glass 
revolving door, if anv, 6’ 0’’ diameter 
I s! Marquise 
Floor terrazzo; 142°’ thick; divided into 18 Dimensions: Roof to pitch to bldg. line 
llameter Center, and field quartered at 4§ Lowest point not less than 10’ above sidew alk 
Border terrazzo; 112’ thick; y’’ wide; quar Finish 
tered on axis Signs—on 3 faces, illuminated; ventilate lamp 
Kickplates —bronze plates up to panel mold, on boxes and reflectors to prevent cracking of 
both sides of enclosure and on both sides of signs 
loors; hardware applied on plates Mechanical 
Enclosure bronze, plate glass Plumbing—leader connection 
Doors -Class A—bronze Kalamein; Class B Electric—provide outlet for 3 signs illuminated; 
straight-oak; plate glass access to lamps 
Ceiling 
Cornice ENTRANCE: (basement stair 
Root Dimensions 
Hardware each leaf 1 push bar; with plain Minimum at st floor—1o’ wide 
bronze push plate 5"’ x 18’ x 18", beveled Doors—s’ x 7’, double acting, set back 2’ 
edge Manufacturers standard top bolts, Finish 
with cvlinder locks on 2 leaves. Time lock Risers—marble 
Color: (indicate Strings—marble. 
Electric lights—recessed in ceiling Treads—precast alundum terrazzo, 1!2’’ thick, 
1’" bed, pitch '8"°; 6’ 0” limit single width; 
ENTRANCES (Cvestibules and emergency doors stagger joints. 
Gate: tolding gate in niche. Platforms—precast alundum terrazzo. 
Dimensions: emergency exit (for revolving door, Street landing—terrazzo 
min. 3/ 0’’. Slight step at bldg. line pre Bottom landing—same as dining space. 
ferred with rev. door—pref. 2’’, max. 6” Sign over stair—bronze frame. 
Finish Mechanical 
Floor —alundum terrazzo 112°’; pitch to step Electrical—outlet for sign over stair; separate 
= at building line circuit 
Border 
Base CASHIER'S BOOTH (Stationary 
Walls—as much glass as practicable Contents: 
Ceiling Cashier's scats—two. 
Doors—swinging outwards, or D.A.; class A Safe—1' 11’ x 1 9/’ x 2 4%" high; anchor to 
bronze, aluminum, or other metals; B—white Ry 
oak or wood selected. Heater—electric. 
Electric lights—recessed in ceiling. Oscillating fan. 
"Excerpts from list developed by F. P. Platt and Bro., architects. Reflector. 
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Manager's call bell. 
Telephone. 

Finish 
Floor and Border 
Base—exterior white oak, bronze plate 7!2"’ 


same as dining space 


high; interior oak. 
Wainscot—quartered white oak; 3-plv stiles and 
rails; 5-ply panels with grain horizontal; steel 
bracing. 
marble; bronze flap over safe. 
white oak uprights and cor 
speak hole; 


Counter 

Super-structure 
nice; plate glass panels; bronze 
edge to curved opening; bronze brackets 

Ceiling polished wire glass; sliding panels; 
sunken finger grips. 

Cash drawers—2; monel metal lining with bill 
guards; drawer rest for open position 

Door 
bronze kickplate on outside 

doors are to be fitted with spring 


quartered oak; upper panel plate glass; 


Hardware 
latches controlled by knobs or handles from 
both sides and without stop work that would 
permit the latch to act as a dead bolt; in ad- 
dition a dead bolt with a thumb turn on the 
inside is to be provided 

Color: (indicate 

Mechanical: 
Electric 

ceptacles for fan and reflector, wire for re 


base receptacle for heater; wall re 


flector in trough in cornice; conduit for tele 
phone; wire call bell. 


DINING SPACE 
Contents: 
Electric clock 
each job; ““Telechron”’ built flush with wall, 
numerals attached to wall, black metal hands; 


discuss location with owner on 


connected on separate circuit to A.C. light 
current; 19’ diam. dial; hands stock design. 


Cafeteria guard rail—monel metal, 2!2"’ diam. 


, , 


3’ 0” high, 5 


aBg'? 


min. from tray rail; posts 
Tray rail 
Subvevor 
Checker stand 

‘No smoking” and other signs 

Umbrella stands 

Tables, chairs, etc 

Silver, tray and napkin stands, metal counter 


or soiled dish opening 


stands. 
Telephones 
Cashiers’ 
prox 
Dimensions: 
Live load 120#. 
Minimum clear height at counter from under 
mezz. 7’ 6’’. 
Where columns occur in front of counters keep 


booths—stationary; portable—ap- 


, ; 
6 x 4—no connections. 


clear 6’ 6”’ aisle. 
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Finish: 
Floor—terrazzo; 4” thick; polished ; 16’’ sqs 
set diagonally. 


thick; 


Border—terrazzo; polished; 
wide; no design. 
Base—terrazzo; 119" high; 1°’ radius cove 


Wainscot—marble; 4° 9° high; painted wipe 
band 

Cap—marble; molded, 3°’ high 

Main wall surfaces—plaster, painted 

Cornices—hard white plaster, painted. 


sound absorptive material. 


Ceiling 
Fan blocks—white oak; painted or stained fin 


ish, 10’ diam.; bottom 7’ 0”’ from floor 
Color 
Mechanical 


Electric 


use minimum number of lamps per fixture; 


each ceiling outlet on separate circuit; 


check location of mezzanine sign outlet with 
owner 

Oscillating fans. 

Cashiers’ Booth connections 


MEZZANINE DINING SPACI 
Contents 
Rinsing sink—question owner 
Service closet 
Drinking fountain 
located near fountain 


number of faucets 
Cooling unit 
Subvevor—wood access doors 
Tables, chairs, umbrella stands 
Dimensions 
Floor load—1 
Width of mezzanine—min. 10’ 6”’ for one 4-seat 
and one 2-seat table. Alwavs set 4-seat tables 
at railing, place diagonally 
Finish 
Floor—terrazzo, 112°’ thick; polished; 16’’ sqs 
set diagonally. 
Borders—terrazzo; 112°’ thick; polished; 
wide. 
Base—terrazzo; 6’’ high; polished; radius 
cove. 
Wainscot 
Chair rail 


top of ch. rail 2’ 8”’ above floor. 


same as main wall surfaces 
straight white oak; 214’ 
Main wall surface—see first floor 
Cornice—see first floor. 
Ceiling—see first floor 
Windows casement, oak; amber glass; oak 
trim; silver gray green 
Fan blocks 


Color 
Mechanical: see first floor. 


see first floor. 


WATER BOOTH 
Contents: 
Glass washing sink. 
Glass washing machine. 








Fountain tray. 
Glass rack. 
Wringer sink. 
Water cooler. 
Dimensions 


Finish 
Floor—2”’ hex. tile, white 
Border—none 


Base—white glazed tile 6’’; exterior same as 
dining space 

Wainscot—ainterior tile, 5’ 6’’ above base; white, 

glazed, 3 x 6’’; exterior same as dining space; 

walls exposed to public view to have marble 

Wainscot 


Cap—interior tle 


Walls—hard white plaster 
Ceiling—hard white plaster 
Doors—none 


Mechanical 
Plumbing—no floor drain required except where 
glass washer is used 


Ventilating: no grilles, no vent required 


PUBLIC STAIRS 
Contents 
Electric sign 
Dimensions 
Finish 
marble, 78°’ thick, polished; 


Risers—class A, 


allow for liners 1f botticino; class B—steel. 
Same as risers 
precast alundum terrazzo, 112"" thick; 


Strings 

Treads 
14"" bed; additional tread at top. 

alundum_ terrazzo, 1% 


‘yr 


Landings 
thick, 


Rail—wrought iron, extruded bronze; center if 


precast 
14"" bed; stagger joints. 
width more than 7’ 4” 
Curb—same height and material as base around 
all stair wells. 


Enclosure—only if required by law. 


MEN PATRON'S TOILET ROOM 
Contents: 
Liquid soap dispensers and tank. 
Toilet paper holders, mirrors, towel holders. 
Towel basket. 
W.C.’s. 
Urinals. 
Lavatories. 
Dimensions: 
Finish: 
Floor—34’’ sq. black and white tile; gT sq. 
black and gT sq. white; pitch to urinals. 
Border—3 rows of 1°’ sq. black tile. 
Base—black ceramic 4”’ high, tile, 
Wainscot—tile; 5’ 6’’ above base; white glazed; 
3 x 6” (build in owner's sign). 
Cap—tile. 
Walls—hard white plaster; enameled. 


Ceiling—hard white plaster, furred to cover 
ducts; enameled; hung ceiling 8’ 0” from floor. 

Partitions—between lavatory and toilet, same 
as walls. 

Compartments 


tion; stand open and swing in if used; parti- 


steel; no doors if shielded loca- 


tions, black glass. 
Doors 
locks or latches. 
Mechanical: 
Ventilating 
Grilles to ducts on ceiling where conditions 


bronze louvres in entrance door: no 


grille between lavatory and toilet. 
permit. 


WOMEN PATRON'S TOILET 


Contents: same as Men Patrons’ Toilet. 


STORAGE CLOSET 
Location: under stairs. 
Contents: shelves as space permits. 


Size: 

Finish: 
Floor—cement. 
Base—cement 6” high; coved around top. 
Walls—cement plaster painted. 


Ceiling—furred if space is too high or irregular 
in shape; hard white plaster if furred and 
painted. 


Electrical: ceiling light. 


DELIVERY ENTRANCE 
Contents: 
Stair to work space. 
Dimensions: 
Finish: 
Floor—paving brick; 134 
Base—red cement, 6” high. 
Wainscot—steel facing, or brick or concrete 
with protection L’s at all exposed corners. 
Walls—brick, white _ plaster; 
painted. 
Ceiling—concrete slab or white plaster; painted. 
Doors—entrance doors wood, bronze protection 
plates inside, steel inside; no handles on out- 
side of door; cylinder dead bolt with thumb 
turn inside; glass panels. 
Mechanical: 
Plumbing 
in basement. 


’? 


concrete, or 


sill cock, near entrance; drain valve 


CAFETERIA COUNTER 
Contents: 

Menu boards—bronze frame. 
Tray slide—brackets and bolts. 
Steam table. 
Cold pans. 
Reflector hoods. 
Ice cream cabinets. 


Door. 
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Dimensions 
When no ‘‘T" 


steam table framing 


uprights, wainscot secured to 


Finish: 
Base—exterior terrazzo, 1!2"’ high, 1’ alcove; 
interior, 6’’ high tile base 
Wainscot 
finished 


exterior marble, interior un 


Counter—monel metal, including edging 
Ss Ss s 


Walls 


smooth cement plaster except back of marble 


exterior same as dining space; interior, 


wainscot; where exposed to public view, tlc 
or metal wainscot 
exterior, same as dining space 


D.A., quartered oak; no saddle unless 


Cornice 
Doors 


floor material changes; high bronze protection 
j 


iCS 


plate with moldings 2 si 
Painting—exterior, see dining space; interior, 
wood and metal 
Mechanical 
Ventilating 
hood lights: twin outlets, 18’ 


to 247” 


Electric 


o.c., alternate circuits, pull chain, arrange 
symmetrically with glass panels; outlets in 


ceiling space 32° 0.¢ 


SERVICE SPACI 
Contents 
Refrigerator 
Dumbwaitet 
Wagon pan racks. 
Urn table 
Work tables 
Sinks 
Bread slicing tabk 
Sandwich table 
Meat-cutting table 
Glass rack. 
Heater 
( up storage 
Pie rac ks 
Finish 
Floor—4”"’ x 4” 
Base—tile 
Walls 
Ceiling 
smooth cement plaster 

Dumbwaiter enclosure—6”’ 


tile; only slight pitch to drains 


smooth cement finish 


finish only in special cases; then 


| 


white glazed tile, 


base I gauge steel enclosure 
Painting 
Mechanical 


Ventilating 


steel and iron enameled white. 


hood as large as possible to hold 


excess smoke and gas. 


SERVICE STAIRS 
Contents 
Dimensions 
Wherever possible make stairs 44°’ wide, with- 


out W inders. 
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Finish 
Risers 


Strings 


steel stair construction 
sheet stecl 


Treads—steel base, lead filled nosing, 4 grooves 


wide, applied to front of sheet steel tread, 


extending to 3’ of strings; landings entirely 


covered, 6”’ sections 

Rail—pipe rail at stair and around well 
Curb—red cement 6’’ high 
Enclosure 


\\ alls 


posed to public view; 


omit if possible 
smooth cement plaster except where ex 


in which case, tile 


RECEIVING SPACI 
Contents 
Space for goods received before distribution; 
and for temporary storage of outgoing garb 
age, Where no garbage room 1s provided 
Dimensions 
Finish 


Floor—paving brick, 
Border—none 
Base—cement, 6’ x d, beveled top 
Walls—smooth cemen 

at exposed 


Ceiling 
Mechanical 


r; protection angles 
corners 


smooth cement 


GARBAGE ROOM 
Remarks only 


varba ge IS CXPectc d 


Dimensions 
Finish 


Mechanical 


SIDEWALK ELEVATOR 


[v pe Ir gear, manu 


- slack chain d 


Piatform 
Machine 
Dimensions 


Plattorm—}3° 3°° x 4° 6° except where good 
reason for changing; access to both sides where 
possible 

Load capacity bs. approx 

Finish 
Sidewalk doors—light weight account manua 
Operations, checkered steel plates 

Enclosure—wire mesh 

Gate 


cally 


automatic, wood slat gate, sliding vert 
Placform—wood. 
Curb—steel angle at bottom landing 
Drain 


drain pit 


gutter at sidewalk doors, leading tO 


Bell—warning signal and signs 








STORE ROOM 
Contents: 
Racks. 
Electrical equipment. 
Testing lamp. 
Dimensions 





Finish 
Floor—paving brick, 134°" thick. 
Border —none 


Base—red cement, 6’’ high, coved, 34”’’ thick, 
beveled top at walls. 

Wall surface 

Enclosure—2!'% 


held in with small continuous stops; bottom 


smooth cement plaster; painted 


sq. tubular posts; filler pieces 


sections, steel plates; top sections, wire mesh. 
Door (sliding)—entirely of wire mesh with no 
provision for wicket; counter flap to fold 
across opening during day time; Vitritile 
walls to be used where equipment is placed 
against store room walls. 
Ceiling—smooth cement plaster, except where 
story height is excessive, then use wire mesh. 
Mechanical 


Electric —wall receptacles for equipment. 


MAIN REFRIGERATOR 
Contents 
Food compartment. 
Ice compartment 
Coils 
Ice crusher—with super-service cord and Kliegel 
plug 
Dimensions 
Finish 
Sub-tloor—concrete, 6’ below floor level; water- 
proof if above occupied space. 
Base—exterior, red cement 6”’ high, square top, 
continuous under doors 
Finish—all other exterior finish, construction 
and all interior finish by box manufacturer 
( oils 


Mechanical 


refrigeration machine contractor. 
Electric—vapor-proof lighting fixtures; provide 
outlet for ice crusher 1n front wall of refriger- 
ator; starting box and switch. 


REFRIGERATION MACHINE ROOM 
Remarks: ammonia mixing box in street. 
Contents 

Motor. 
( Ompressor 
Tank 


above when required. 


provide foundation and supports for 


Dimensions: 
Locate as close to the main refrigerator as pos- 
sible. 


Provide space for pulling condenser tubes. 


Door width to accommodate largest machine. 





Finish: 


Floor—cement 1’’ smooth. 

Base. 

Walls. 

Ceiling. 

Door—steel faced; no louvres or glass panels; 


air-tight and always swing out. 
Mechanical: 

Ventilating 

haust to outer air. 


independent, direct positive ex- 


KITCHEN 
Contents: 
Bain-Marie, hot. 
Sink. 
Griddle table waffle iron. 
Roast oven. 
Dumbwaiter. 
Steam table. 
Bread table. 
Meat slicer. 
Work table. 
Glass rack 
Fan controller. 
Potato peeler. 
Dimensions: 
Preferred clearance in passages 5’ 0’’; never less 


than 4’ 6”. 


Finish: 
Floor—paving brick, 134" thick. 
Border—none. 


Base—red cement, 6’’ high, coved, 34"’ thick, 
beveled top. 

Walls—smooth cement plaster; use Vitritile 
back of kitchen griddle where possible or 
Vitritile furring. 

Dumbwaiter enclosure—steel sheets 

metal lath and smooth 


plaster; doubled where pipes occur 


Partitions cement 


Ceiling—smooth cement plaster. 
Mechanical: 
Ventilating 
excess smoke and gas; use copper hood when 
covering equipment exhausting steam; where 
no steam use Toncan metal. 


hood as large as possible to hold 
o 


DISHWASHING SPACE 

Contents: 
Subvevor. 
Washer. 
Garbage receptacle. 
Silver burnisher machine. 
Silver drying table. 
Silver washer. 
( lean and soiled dish tables. 
Heavy duty sink. 
Tray sink optional. 
Soak sink. 
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Dumbwatte 
Work table 


Dimensions 


Finish 
Floor—paving brick, 134°' thick 
Border—none 
Base—red cement, 6”’ x 34°’, coved, beveled top 
Walls—smooth red plaster 


Partitions—metal lath and smooth cement 
plaster, 2°’ thick; doubled where pipes occur 
Ceiling—smooth plaster 
Subvevor enclosure— steel sheets 
Mechanical 
Ventilating 


large size hood over dishwasher 


Plumbing—tloor drains 


HELP’S DINING SPACI 
Contents 
Tables 
Benches 
Dimensions 
Finish 
Floor paving brick, 13,7’ thick 


Border—none 


Base—red cement, 6’’ high, coved, 34°’ thick, 


bev eled top 
Walls 

Ceiling 

Mechanical 


smooth cement plastet 


smooth cement plaster 


FEMALE HELP’S LOCKER ROOM 
Contents 
Lockers 
Cot—provide space 
Dimensions 
Aisle between double row lockers 9 single 
’- maintain a minimum clear height 


of 7’ 0’ under all pipes and ducts 


row 7’ 


Finish 
Floor—1’’ white hexagonal ceramic tile (avoid 
raised saddles 
' Border—none. 
Base—6” white glazed tile 


Walls 
Partitions 
Ceilings 

Door—hard wood, self-closing, no lock; raised 


smooth cement plaster. 
smooth cement plaster 
smooth cement plaster. 


2"’ from floor, louvre panel, and grille above if 
necessary to equal exhaust area; steel channel 
frame, no trim. 
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( olor 
yray dado, and white; doors and 


battleship 


walls and ceilings painted: 
frames 


painted green 
Mechanical 


Ventilating—on toilet svstem independent of 


restaurant 


FEMALE HELPS TOILET ROOM 





Remarks: access not to be through locker rooms 
Contents 
w ©. s 
Lavatories 
Liquid soap 
Dimensions 
Finish 
Floor—1’’ white hexagonal tle 
Steps —risers, treads, cheeks ot paving brick 
pipe railing 
Border—none 
Base—white glazed ule 
Wainscot—3/' x 6 white glazed 
high 
Walls—-smooth cement plaster, painted 
Partitions—cement plaster; fixtures so arranged 
that a partition forming a vestibule can be 
installed in the future 


Compartments— steel, doors to stand opet 
swing in except where such arrangement 
causes waste of floor spacc 

Ceiling—smooth cement plastet 

Door—hard wood, self-closing, no locks, ratse 

‘from floor, louvre panel, and grille above 
if necessary to equal exhaust area; steel 
channel frame, no trim 

Color—floor and base red; walls and ceilings 

battleship gray dado, and white; 


doors and frames painted 


painted ; 
green 
Mechanical 
Ventilating— toilet system independent of res 
taurant: ducts to be arranged so that a branch 


installation can be extended to future vesti 


bule 


MALE HELP’S LOCKER ROOM 


Contents: same as Female Help’s Locker 


Room, 


except no cot 


MALE HELP’S TOILET ROOM 
Remarks: access not to be through locker room. 


Contents: same as Female Help’s Toilet Room 








ce 

BUILDING DURING JULY 1925-28 AS AVERAGE 
] ABOVE AVERAGE 

Mmmm BELOW AVERAGE 

FIGURES DENOTE PERCENTAGE CHANGE 

FROM AVERAGE 


FLOOR SPACE FOR NEW BUILDING CONT?ACTS 
37 STATES EAST OF THE ROCKY MTS. PERMIT 
VALUATIONS FOR POCKY MT. AND PACIFIC 
COAST STATES 


Gain in 


BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


PROSPECTS FOR RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Ic is residential building that holds the kev to 
revival in the construction industry and through 
it recoverv in general business. This is increasing|\ 
apparent from the record for the first seven months 
of 1930 as compared with the same period of 1929 
because of the inability of a gain in new engineering 
work of 20 per cent to do more than feebly offset 
the effects of a declining building trend 

The large activity in the construction industry 
during the vears following the depression of 1920-21 
found its principal impetus in residential building 
It will be recalled that this branch of the industry 
was retarded during the war vears because of the 
urgent demands of industrial mobilization. And it 
was here that Rent Commissions throughout the 
most populous sections of the country, in their en 
deavors to prevent rental profiteering, artificially 
prolonged the period of housing shortages. On 
retrospect, capital could hardly have been expected 
to flow freely into new residential building with re 
strictions as to investment returns virtually dictated 
by the Commissions. Especially was this the case 


in 


in 1920 and 1921 when funds invested in more liquid 


securities were on a relatively high vield basis and 
the purchasing power of the dollar thus derived from 
interest and dividends had measurably recovered 
from its low in the spring of 192 

It is presumptuous to say what might have hap- 
pened if fears of profiteering had not necessitated 
reprisals in the form taken. Though there doubtless 
would have been many evidences of temporary hard- 
ship to the wage-earner it would appear rather cer- 
tain that free flow of capital for residential building 
would have enlarged the supply of housing in 
quicker satisfaction of the accumulated deficiency. 
Interruption in the untramelled operation of supply 
and demand, once the pegging influence of Rent 
Commissions was removed, brought forward a large 
number of small inexperienced builders and_ less 
responsible speculators whose products for the most 
part were those of the marginal producer so well 
known in the industrial world and which incident- 
ally had no small part in the overproduction of 
housing from which we are now slowly recovering. 

Fortunately the recession in building and business 


generally has in a large degree eliminated these 
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number of states showing improvement is largely 
offset by declines in actual volumes. Figures are based on 
building reports for July, 1930. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 27 NORTHEASTERN STATES 
1919 — 1930 


Percent to PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR TYPES 


total Construction 
TS 





50 


NON (RESIDEN 


25 





Billions of dollars 


6éT Black portions denote totals 
for first eight months only, 
Whrie portons denote re- 
meiwing four monihs 


>T 2580 2-565 


2.355 
etl | fl | 


isi9 192060 (92) 1922 1923 1924 


factors, but not without large cost to business pros- 
perity. For each of the vears from 1922 to 1928, in 
clusive, residential building accounted for 4o per 
cent or more of the total new construction volume 
reported, reaching the maximum ratio of 48 per cent 
in 1924 and its largest dollar total in 1928, with a 
ratio to total of almost 44 per cent. On a dollar 
total twice as large as in 1921 the 1929 volume of 
residential building showed a ratio lower than in 
1921; the 1929 ratio of 35 compared with 37 for 1921 

Based upon data for the first eight months it is 
likely that 1930, in dollar volume, will fall between 
the 1922 and 1923 residential total, the fulfillment of 
which would require a rather sizeable recovery in 
the closing months of the current vear since we are 
now running measurably behind 1922. Relatively, 
residential building for 1930 thus far, with a ratio to 
total construction volume of about 22 per cent, 1s 
where it was in the depression year 1920, though 
the actual total for the eight months of 1930 was 
sizeably larger than that reported for the entire 
year 1920 

The July building map, based upon floor space of 
new building contracts, showed nine states Cinclu- 
sive of the District of Columbia) where current 
volume was greater than is average for the month 
July 1925-1928 inclusive taken as average): Rhode 
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Island, District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Arizona, and 
Nevada. Though the June map showed only six 
states, Vermont, Connecticut, Virginia, North anx 
South Dakota, and Nebraska better than average, the 
spottiness of the current situation is emphasized by 
the fact that in July only Virginia and North Dakota 
were able to maintain the gains in current new ac 
tivity evidenced in June. The effect of the gain in 


July in the number of states showing better than 


average was measurably offset bv declines in actual 
volume in those states which failed to carrv through 
their June gains. 

The July dollar volume of new building, apart 
from engineering, undertaken in the 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains totaled $252,662,100. This 
was a decrease of almost 28 per cent from the preced 
ing month and 45 per cent from the abnormally large 
record for July, 1929. New engineering work con 
tracted for in this territory, amounting to $114,866, 


300, brought the July construction record to $367 
528,400. This was a decline of 39 and 44 per cent, 


respectively, from the totals reported for the pre 





vious month and July 1929 
The volume of new building undertaken during 
the first seven months of 1930 totaled $2,041,937,000, 


Continued on page 94, 4 lvertising section. 
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Its radiant whiteness is due to a new development 
mm EXTERIOR PAINTS 


HE paint that has so signally en- 

hanced the charm of Monticello 
is Outside Barreled Sunlight. In this, 
a totally different kind of exterior 
paint, there is achieved a notable 
purity of tone, a delightful smooth- 
ness of texture. 

Nor have more practical qualities 
been slighted. Outside Barreled Sun- 
ight works well; it is durable; it wears 
iway so evenly the surface is in good 


OUTSIDE 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT | 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Barreled 4 
Sunlight ¥ 
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condition when repainting becomes 
desirable. 

For an interesting new booklet, mail 
the coupon. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
22-I Dudley St., Providence, Rhode 
Island. Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities. (Distributors for Pa- 
cific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
22-I Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me your booklet, ““‘The Whitest White 
House in Town.” 


Name a 


Street pianiiiti 





a __State_ 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 monthly average = 100) 


GENERAL INDEX~- ALL MATERIALS 





SDFMAMS JS ASB OND 


Data from US. Dep! of Labor 


For the seven-year period from the oveginning of 1913 to the odeginning of 19920 the general index of building 
material prices Was substantially lower than the genera! index of commodity prices The argest divergencies in 
this period occurred during the years 1917 and 1918 when building material prices on the average were 
per cent lower than the general commodity leve reflecting tne relative inactivity of building 3510e from that which 
was necessary for requirements of war. For the period from 1920 through the middle of 1922 the two move- 
lose agreement; from midyear 1922 through midyear 1924 building material prices 

continuously higher than the general index from that time to the middle of 1997 
3nd throughout 1928 building material prices were lower 
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Architects pay tribute to Andersen 
» « « on their specification sheets 















The Andersen Note Andersen 


circle trademark mortar clinch 


rd i 
ts die cut in the grooves to make 


sill a quality weather tight 


Suarantee. union with wall. 


ee 


iT 


gnee ' a 

“son's” on their specification sheets, 

+ ot valet aia a remarkable tribute to this 

sovopei al new Andersen Master Frame. 
fe Remember also—Andersen’s 

patented noiseless pulleys are 

used on every frame. 


ROM drafting room to 

finished job, the new 
Andersen Master Frame is 
winning the architect’s crit- 
ical approval. 


All parts of genuine white 
pine; perfect mill workman- —_— — " ail your 
P Holland House, Forest Hills, Long Istand. We will be glad to mail you 


ship — absolute accuracy, a Equipped with Andersen Masonry Frames. copy of our new catalog, 
type and size for your every | No. 500. 

eed; steep sill slope; wide blind stop ST Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, 
rovisions. These are a few of the PR & Minnesota, represented by 3,500 leading 


easons why architects today are writing, jobbers and dealers. : 


eS 
FOR WEATHERTIGHT INSTALLATIONS—USE ANDERSEN SPECIFICATIONS 
ne 
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a decline of $823,000,000 from the corresponding 
period of 1929, of which $623,000,000 was in resi- 
dential and $200,000,000 in non-residential building. 
Relatively, the decrease in residential building was 
likewise much more drastic than in non-residential 
building, the decline of 48 per cent in the former 
contrasting with a decrease of only 13 per cent in 
the latter. Although a gain in engineering amount- 
ing to $161,000,000 was registered, total construc- 
tion for the first seven months, including engineering 
showed a decrease of 18 per cent from the correspond- 
ing period of 1929, the total for the first seven months 
of 1930 amounting to $3,005 ,542,000. 

Prices for building materials continued to recede 
in July and in the early weeks in August in sympathy 
with the general trend in commodity prices. As a 
matter of interest the general index of building 


material prices compiled by the U. S. Department of 


Labor was lower in July than in any month since 
the autumn of 1917, lower even than prices during 
the depression of 1920-21. What is more, the 
persistent decline since October, 1929, has now 
amounted to 10 per cent, the largest relative de- 
crease in so short a period since that recorded in the 
last depression from a much higher actual level. 
This decline in building material prices, aside from 
other considerations, is most intimately identified 
with the drastic decrease in new building which 
has been experienced in the past eighteen months. 
Materials particularly identified with residential 
building have quite naturally suffered more than 
those which find large use in other types of construc- 
tion, paralleling the more drastic decrease in demand 
from a weakened condition in the residential field. 

It would appear that the liquidation of the over- 
supply in housing, on a subnormal current new 
building volume, is nearing the point where better 
balance between supply and demand may be ex- 
pected. Coupled with this is the growing interest 
on the part of architects, engineers, and manu- 
facturers of building materials and equipment in re- 
search programs for the reduction of unit costs, 
particularly as applied to residential building. When 
liquidation will have run its course is difficult to 
foresee, but with the arrival of that period residential 
building should gradually regain its position of first 
importance and provide the basis for prosperity 
within the entire construction industry and business 
generally. 

That residential building will be restored to its 
primary position. during 1931 is to be seriously 
doubted. The difficulty in the present situation 1s 





not now so much one of high unit costs nor even of 


financing, of which much has been made, but rather 
the lack of balance between supply and demand 
which is nearing the zero point. This type of build 
ing activity in 1931 1s quite likely to regain some 
of the ground lost in the past two years. On en 
tirely different conditions, the relative position of 
residential building should be more nearly like the 
vear 1919 when this type of construction was about 
one-third of the total. It would now appear that 
with known large supplies of money awaiting em 
ployment in new building activity and determined 
efforts at reduction in production costs, the stage 1s 
being set for the creation of large housing corpora 
tions, vying in size with many of our largest in 
dustrials, whose principal business will be the re 
development of existing centers on a_ reasonable 
rental basis. That this can be done mav be inferred 
from the loaning operations of hfe insurance com 
panies on improved real estate which, until recently, 
were at a rate in excess of one-half billion dollars a 
vear. These companies, in no small measure, pro 
vided a stimulus to building activity during the past 
few years little short of spectacular. Life companies 
since the beginning of 1923 have added more than 
three billion dollars to their mortgage investments 
on improved realty, both residential and non 
residential, principally commercial. That the rate 
of loaning operations by these companies has been 
halved in recent months, though reflecting other 
considerations as well, would seem to indicate a 
retrenchment dictated by conditions within the 
building industry itself. 

When residential. building has been placed upon a 
firmer footing by the intelligent research now 
brought into play by numerous agencies, we may 
expect to see the life companies again active in 
financing, though perhaps on a different basis. More 
scientific town-planning is in the offing The re 
habilitation of blighted urban areas 1s receiving 
much attention. As these movements gain headway 
we may see some retardation in the spread of sub 
urban developments in favor of a trend toward re 
construction of run-down areas. In this movement 
large-scale modern apartment house operations will 
provide the nearest approach to the mass production 
principle thus far devised though it is not unlikely 
that small residential types, where unit costs are 
materially higher, will also find a more modern 
adaptation of mass production than has hitherto 
been provided by party walls. 

L. Sern SCHNITMAN. 
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A%600,000.000 Waste) 


Are you responsible fora part of it? 


The annual loss in the United 
States due to rust is estimated at 
$600,000,000. This figure is appal- 
ling—particularly when you realize 
that much of the loss is preventable 





Penberthy Automatic Cellar Drainer 






























by using equipment made from cop- 
per and its alloys. 


Do you contribute to this waste by 
specifying equipment that can rust— 
for service where it is constantly ex- 
posed to dampness? 
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Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump 
Pumps and Penberthy Automatic 
Cellar Drainers cannot rust, because 
they are constructed of copper, brass 
and bronze throughout. Architects 
who specify them keep their clients’ 
dollars out of the rust pile. 


The operation of Penberthy Sump 
Pumps and Cellar Drainers is 
thoroughly dependable and economi- 
cal, There is a size and type for every 
drainage requirement. 


Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pump 


These Penberthy Pumpsare quick- 
ly available—they are carried in 
stock by the leading jobbers 
throughout the country. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


“SIN 1386" DETROIT WINDSOR ONT. 
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“Victor §.Pearlman&(ompany 


LIGHTING. 
BY 
PEARLMAN 


Those who seek the unusual, 
distinctive and beautiful in 
Lighting Fixtures quickly recog- 
nize the originality, authenticity 
and artistry of Pearlman design 
and manufacture. I|n every Pearl- 
man design there is that knowl- 
edge of harmony and balance 
which compliments and en- 
hances your architectural effort. 


A single candle —a single 
fixture—the lighting of an entire 
building from bungalow to Ca- 
thedral 


of Our many years of knowl- 
edge, experience and ability. 


all receive the result 


All of our facilities are available to 


the architectural profession for 
research and consultation. Ask us 
to send you our series of Lighting 
Studies in plate formas they appear | 
—no obligation of course. » » 





DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 
DISTINCTIVE LIGHTING FIXTURES 


533 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 





BOOK REVIEWS 


PRAESENS Revue 1930, Szvmon Svrkus, editor, 38—12 
Rue Senatorska, Warszawa, Poland; 199 p., 4 
francs 

\ vearly publication devoted to contemporary 
architecture, painting and photography. Plans an 
photographs of recent architecture in Europe, Unite: 
States and Russia. Articles by Syrkus, J. J. P. Oud 
Piet Mondrian, C. van Eesteren, and others. Of 
special interest 1s an article by Svrkus (in French 
Le Dynamisme del’ Architecture Moderne, in which archi 
tecture is defined as the simultaneous function of 
social, economic, technical and plastic (time-space 
factors. The significant influence of American con 
struction methods on contemporary design 1s 
analvzed together with the relations of architecture 
to new social conditions and the modern plastic arts 


CONTEMPORARY DETAIL IN. COMMON 
BRICK. Common Brick Manutacturers Associatior 
of America, Cleveland, Ohio 

\ collection of thirty or more plates presented to 
the architects and designers of America as ‘‘at 
inspirational exhibit of contemporary brickwork 
practice.”” Much current work from Germany and 
Holland is included. The photographs and detail 
drawings emphasize, for the most part, brick 


patterns which are bizarre and complicated 


AMERICAN HOUSING. Edith L. Allen T/ 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., 1930; 211 p.; $2 

A history of American housing from the time ot 
the earliest settlers to todav, showing the effects of 
economic, social and industrial conditions. Elim: 
nation or addition of various rooms and elements 1s 
traced and reasons given for changes. The chapter 
dealing with the “era of economic problems, 
1918-1928, points out the effects of the automobi! 
and radio, efficiency in utilization of space and 
the use of ready-cut materials 

\s history the book is complete enough for 
reference use. Little attempt, however, is made to 
indicate what should be done in housing today 
other than the statement that changes are essential 
and that house space might be allotted to fit family 


sizes. The author suggests the use of houses by 
rotation— ‘first, a small house for newlv-weds; 


second, the family with children; lastly, the one tot 
the family whose children have gone from the 
roof-tree, which will be another small house, having 
an ample living or conference room where periodic 


home comings may be enjoyed.”’ 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD BANK BUILD 
ING. Alfred Hopkins. The Bankers Publishing ( 
N. Y., 1930; $7.5 

The author is an architect specializing in ban 
and the book is illustrated largely with drawings and 
photographs from his own practice. While one 
gains the impression that the author-architect 1s 
telling how he would do it if he got the job, there 
is, nevertheless, helpful information on types of 
plans, vaults, the work-rooms, lighting, venti.a 
tion, floors, furnishing and similar items. 


Continued on page 98 
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‘ GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 
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mI ST. BRENDANS’ 
: CHURCH 
tet irchitect: E.G. Martin 
Contractors: Mutter Bros. 
s Hardware: Corbin 
ana SUN REALTY 
BUILDING 
for irchitect: Claud Beelman 
Contractors: Herbert M 
{ Baruch Corporation 
day Hardware: Corbin 
- UNIVERSITY O} - 
CALIFORNIA ; 
LIBRARY OVIATT BUILDING 
irchitect: Geo. W. Kelham Architects: Walker & Eisen 
tol Contractor: }.C. Bannister & Contractors: P. J. Walker Co. 
cl Hardware: Corbin Dh a ee Hardware: Corbin 
1s 
- 1 distinguished new group of 
( 
. Los Angeles buildings indicates what architects and 
“7 contractors in this territory think of Corbin hardware 
he 
i P. & F. CORBIN “iste New Britain, Connecticut, a. & ey 


an Hardware 


New York Cc ee ago Philadelphia 






Simple wall installa- 
tion in a room of 
New Hotel Travlor 


at Allentown, Pa, 


GUESTS 


come again to hotels with 


CENTRALIZED RADIO 


Visit the permanent RCA Centralized Radio Exhibit at the 
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RCA 


O be truly modern, a hotel must offer its guests 
radio entertainment! That’s why the new Hotel 
Traylor installed RCA equipment! 


To afford the modern hotel the finest in central- 
ized radio equipment at low cost, RCA offers a cen- 
tralized receiving system which distributes as many 
as four different broadcast programs to as many as 
5,000 rooms. 

By touching a wall switch, the guest can get which- 
ever program he prefers. 

RCA Centralized Radio is simple, economical, pre- 
vents future wiring costs, and avoids unsightly in- 
dividual aerials and lead-in connections. 

ineers design appara- 
tus to fit the job—the job is never 
forced to fit the apparatus. 


Let us prepare Estimates 


Descriptive pamphlets of this 
system and photographs of typical 
installations are available to archi- 
tects and hotel executives. 


Without any obligation, we shall 
gladly prepare plans and estimates 
for installations of any size. 


FOR APARTMENTS 


Where the use of individual sets in the 
rooms, plugged into wall outlets, is desired, 
there is a separate RCA Centralized System 
especially designed for the independent use 
of as many as 80 sets of different makes, 
operated from a single antenna. Additional 
groups may be operated from other antenna, 
if desired. The superior reception assured 
by this system makes for greater tenant satis- 
faction and higher rentability. 


Engineering Products Division, Section A 
RCA Victor ComMPany. INC. 
261 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


RCA-Victor Salon, Boardwalk, Atlantic City 
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MEXICAN HOUSES. Richard Garrison and George 
Rustay. Architectural Book Publishing Co., N. Y 
1930; $15.00. 

The photographs and measured drawings in this 
book were made by two voung architects on a 
ten-months’ visit to Mexico in 1928 and 1g2g 
To users of plates the volume will be invaluable, 
and also to students in rendering. It is not the fruit 
of research, as the foreword implies, but the by 
product of a delightful sojourn in our neighboring 
land, where leisure, craftsmanship, and a love of 
color has been written into their humblest dwellings 
Some will question the desirability of attempting 
to take over, in our rush communities, the forms 
appropriate to Mexico. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ARCHITECTURAL DI 
SIGN. W. W. Turner. McGraw-Hill Book Co.,N. 
1930, $6.00 

This book is a brave attempt to do the impossible 
It covers those mechanical processes commonl\ 
taught to the young student of architecture, such 
as shades and shadows, perspective, drawings of the 
orders and rendering. It does not set forth the fun 
damentals of architectural design. Architectural 
design is the creation of schemes for habitations, 
working space, living areas, with consideration of 


The book 


in no wav can aid the architect in making bette 


man’s needs for existence and activity 


buildings. 


NOTES IN BRIEF 


AND ARCHITECTS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


M. Louis Kroman, architect, announces the open 
ing of an office at 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Tuomas P. Barser and Paut Kinossury, archi 
tects, have formed a partnership with offices at 
628-9 Union Insurance Building, Los Angeles. 

Tue orrice of Joseph Evans Sperry announces 
with regret the death of the senior member of the 
firm, Joseph Evans Sperry, on August 6. The prac 
tice of architecture will be continued under th¢ 
same firm name by the surviving partners, Herbert 
G. Crisp and James R. Edmunds, Jr. 


(Continued on page 10 
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three 
complete 
lines 


OF KOHLER BRASS... 
DESIGNED TO SPEED THE SALE! 





THe modern builder has to plan bathrooms carefully. These 
days, home and apartment hunters look at that room first. 
They assume that the plumbing system is efhcient. But they 
want to see for themselves that color, design, and style of fix- 
tures are right—that fittings, down to the last detail, are in 
mplete harmony. Mentally, at least, they may decide to buy 
r rent right then and there. 

When you specify Kohler brass to the builder, you specify 
fittings built for positive, silent action—divided into three 
mplete groups that meet every taste and pocketbook. The 
Octachrome series, with clear-cut octagonal lines, includes the 
latest and most exclusive Kohler designs. Dynamic patterns 
have rounded, flowing surfaces, and come at a lower price 
level. The Continental designs have handles and escutcheons 
f vitreous china, and are still more moderately priced. 


Here, every ounce of brass has a purpose 


hler brass fittings are superbly constructed. The metal is 
il red brass, with a high virgin copper content. The heavy 
ited chromium finish, easily cleaned, looks like fine silver; 
ckel and gold finishes are equally beautiful. . . . No waste 
iterial takes up space on Kohler brass-ware—no little gee-gaws 
it add nothing to the efficiency and ease of operation. Free 
ssageways, ample clearances, and water-tight joints, together 
ith advanced design, make Kohler fittings unusual for their 
combined utility and style. 
Kohler fittings ordered with Kohler fixtures mean that the 
tings will fit. Kohler Company. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 
~-Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in principal 
cities... . Look for the Kohler mark on each fixture and fitting. 
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l. The K-8025 Gerarp 

lavatory fitting dlustrates 

the forceful beauty of the 
Dynamtc design 


2. In interesting note ts 
added to this bathroom by 
the graceful lavatory fit 
tings and the distinctive 
bath and shower combt- 
nation withenagraved 
plate, both in Octachrome 
design 


3. The K-8090 BertTRaANpD 

lavatory faucet and 

K-7910 bath and shower 

fitting in Continental 
de figt 


4. The K-7424 Emery 
lavatory fitting in Octa- 
chrome design has a dis 
tinctive grace and beauty. 


PLUMBING 








FIXTURES 
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Another notable’ structure 
Robert W. Hunt Company were retained 
for the inspection of all structural steel. 


- 


Bank 


of 
Manhattan 


New York 


for which 


H. C. Severance was the architect, Purdy & 
Henderson the steel engineers and Star- 
rett Bros.. Inc. the general contractors 


See Sweel ly 


STEEL AT SHOP AND FIELD 


CEMENT—CONCRETE 


CONCRETE SUPERINTENDENCE 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


Engineers 


Inspection . . . . Tests 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 


All Large Cities 





NOTES IN’ BRIEF—Continued 


Tue Name of the firm of Wolf, Sexton, Harper 
and Trueax, Inc., engineers and architects, has been 
changed to Wolf, Anderson, Harper and Trueax, 
Inc. Offices are located in the Tribune Tower, 
Chicago. 

James L. Gariine, architect, has opened an office 
at Sit Bankers Bond Building, Birmingham, Ala 
bama. He requests manufacturers’ catalogs and 


samples 


WATER TANK DESIGN COMPETITION 


The Chicago Bridge and Iron Works announces 
a competition for a typical tank and tower design 
which will express “pleasing esthetic qualities 


The following prizes are offered for the eight “most 


interesting solutions: first prize, $2 ; second, 
$1,000; third, $s00; and five honorable mention 
prizes Of $100 each 


The competition has been approved by the Chicago 
chapter of the A. I. A. and is open to all architects, 
engineers and draftsmen who shall have made apph 
cation by mail to the professional adviser on or 
before December 1 Alberre M. Saxe, architect, 43 
No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has been appointed 
as professional adviser 

In order that the greatest possible lacicude may 
be given to the competitors and the maximum of 
real public service attained, the example chosen as a 
basis for the designs is what may be called a typical 
elevated steel tank on a supporting steel structure, 
to serve a small citv or suburban community. The 
physical requirements shall be as follows (manda 
tory 

1. The tank shall contain 200,000 gallons, or ap 

proximately 26,700 cu. ft 

The top of the tank shall be not more than 11 

ft. above the ground level; and the low water 
line, or bottom of the tank shall be not less 
than 85 ft. above the ground level 

3. The water connection or standpipe from the 

tank to the ground shall be at least 5 ft. 1n 
diameter, which ts the size necessary to prevent 
freezing 

4. All portions of the entire tank and structure 

must be built entirely of structural steel, but 
in so doing it must not contain metal work nor 
sheet metal, the nature of which may be perish 
able or short lived, either as a result of its 
design or the frailty of its mass 

In judging the relative merit of the designs, the 
jury will be governed by the apparent permanency 
and commercial practicability of the structure, as 


well as its esthetic qualities 


MACHINE AGE EXPOSITION 

Representations of early and modern building 
construction, together with afhliated activities, will 
be portrayed in a special machine exhibit which the 
Museums of the Peaceful Arts, New York City's 
museum of science and industry, will hold in its 
new quarters in the News Building, 220 East 42nd 
Street, from September 12 to November 15, open to 
the public without charge. 


( ntinued m page 10: 
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ON YOUR MASONRY 


ETTER masonry at less cost has made 
Brixment the world’s largest-selling 
mason’s cement: 





{1} It costs less than the portland and 
lime required to make an equal 
amount of mortar. 


{2} No soaking, no slaking. Ready to mix 
by hand or machine. 


{3} Saves bricklayer’s time because it’s 
easier to spread and sticks to the 
headjoint; its unusual plasticity and 
convenient set help him in striking 
joints. 


{4} Reduces labor in cleaning down the 
wall because it doesn’t slop down over 
the face of the brick. Louisville 
Cement Co., Incorporated, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


CEMENT MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1830 





's for MASONRY and STUCCO 








Interior of House, of H.A.G. Scherer, Summit, N.J. 
“STEELTEX was used for stuceo and plaster base 
for the Stroh, Scherer, and Holbrook Houses. The 
photos show the results. O. K. in every case.” 
(Signed) Duncanhunter, Architect, New York 


aE eet STEELTEX LATH 


edad Ag 12d 


Pr FOR INTERIOR PLASTER 3 andLath Marks 


The background of this advertisement 
shows Ribbed STEELTEX lath. Note how 
the plaster flows against the backing and 
under and around the steel wire network. 
There are three other styles of STEEL- 
TEX.—for STUCCO.—for STONE or 
BRICK VENEER,—for FLOORS and 
ROOFS. Also STEELTEX partitions and 
suspended ceilings and CORDEX, a super 
building paper. Write today for FREE de- 
scriptive literature. Address DEPT. H-49. 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
llnion Trust Building > rs Pittsburgh. Pa llSA 


NOTES IN BRIEF—Continued 


The exhibit will outline the influences making for 
machine development: the principal products and 
services developed since the beginning of the nine 
teenth century, and representations of power, metals 
and machine tools. 

Exhibits will include a six-foot model of the Em 
pire State Building and a photographic display 
showing the evolution of the steel skyscraper, ar 
ranged through the courtesy of Colonel W. A 
Starrett. In the “Industry in Art’’ section of the 
exhibit there will be photographic studies of the 
new Hudson River bridge by Frederick L. Acker 
man, architect. Progression studies of a number of 
recent buildings will also be displaved. Other phases 
of the construction industry will be shown 1 
representations of bridges, subway and tunnel build 
ing, road building, and the like 

The exhibit will also include communications 
textiles, transportation, agriculture, metals, power 
machine tools. Actual machines, many 1n operatiot 
models, illustrations, statistical graphs, motion pic 
tures and other display media will be 


presentation of the exhibit 


CITY PLANNING 


American cities have begun to emerge from the 
‘pioneering era of ugliness,’ according to a report 
by the committee on citv and regional plannu 
of the American Institute of Architects, made public 
by Robert D. Kohn, president of the institute 

Major traflic street plans calling for the expend 
ture of hundreds of millions of dollars have be« 


completed in one hundred forty-four cities and begun 


in sixty-four others. The report points to the New 
York State law forbidding building where the city 
council has adopted the street plan and to Schenec 
tady, N. Y., which has adopted its complete plat 
as examples of intelligent progress. St. Louis cor 
tinues to develop the most consistent city planni 
work in the country under Harland Bartholomew, 
city planner, and E. J. Rossell, architect, the report 
Savs 

Smaller cities, even small towns need street plans 
as much as metropolitan areas because of increas 
use of the automobile, demands for airports, park 
and enlarged business centers 

Because of the demand for wider streets, g1 
avenues of trees are being sacrificed and cit! 
denuded of shade, uncovering graceless architectut 
California has a law requiring trees to be replant 
as the streets are widened 

“More cities are adopting the 10-25-40 standat 
that is, ten acres for each elementary school, pla 
ground and park, about a mile apart in metropolitan 
areas; twenty-five acres for junior high school a d 


playfields about every two miles and forty acres for 
senior high schools and junior colleges three miles 
apart,’ the report continues 

“Regional planning activity in the United States 
has materially increased, particularly in and about 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Many new county planning commissions have 


been estab] ished ee 





